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THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS DECORA- 
TIONS FROM GARDEN AND WOODS 


TD aewwarkedasecesnssedeedensise4 $.15 
SUGGESTIONS FOR NOVEL CHRISTMAS 

GEE sevactédcentovassnsecns's 05 
GIFTS AND GADGETS MADE OF PAPER 

CSE A 6k oo bcc awkeneswbewkese Rwhies 1S 
LET’S MAKE THINGS (MP 274)............... 15 


(A progressive party in which everyone has a chance 
to make amusing and interesting objects out of odds 
and ends.) 


SIMP a, CRAP fa) CORP GAO). ic ci cccvcseccceces 05 
(Crafts for children.) 


LET'S MAKE THINGS 


Here are a few bulletins you may secure at little expense: 











FINGER PUPPETS, by Sylvia Block (MP 322)... .10 


MASKS—FUN TO MAKE AND WEAR 
SY MR 6ctekpccceerwesaehebsurwnnrcnn at 


Uk Re ere ee 10 
(From native materials—yarn, paper, felt, thread, and 
candy.) 

KATCHINA DOLLS AND THE INDIAN GIVE 

AWAY, by Marguerite Ickis and Reba 


DEE do.vkvcc dp hudecesanhaachseesiyceuenes at 
MAKE YOUR OWN GAMES (MP 332)......... 10 
MAKE YOUR OWN PUZZLES (MP 333)....... 10 
WEAVING WITH SIMPLE EQUIPMENT 

MEE hes nbdnaeeanetesbesecnecce cana 05 


Order, by number where indicated, from the 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Thoughtfulness + « 


is more apparent at Christmas than at any other time of the year. It shows 
in the things we do and say and in the gifts we give. 

A year's subscription to JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is a truly thought- 
ful gift for every teacher on your list. Each issue will bring renewed happiness 
to the teachers who receive it, added appreciation for the teacher who gave it. 
To help you to be a thoughtful giver, we offer special reductions on gift 











2 gift subscriptions.............. $5.00 
3 gift subscriptions.............. $7.50 
4 gift subscriptions............. $10.00 


Be sure to order early to assure delivery 
of the January issue and gift card by 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
I am enclosing $............ TD ie iteirninicccmien 


gift subscriptions, and a list of addresses to 
which the magazine and cards are to be sent. 
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Teachers, this department is your very own. Write 
us your suggestions, your problems, your criticisms, 
what you need, and what you would like to see in 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. We welcome 
your LETTERS. 


Dear Sirs: 

Last year my classes enjoyed ACTIV- 
ITIES ON PARADE very much. How- 
ever, I wish to make this comment. 
Seasonal material should be in the 
previous month’s issue. Christmas gift 
ideas should be in the November issue. 

Also my pupils were very much 
thrilled when one of them succeeded 
in having a poem or drawing published. 
Four of the seventh graders had that 
honor. Sincerely, 

E.E., Ohio teacher 

This teacher will be glad to know 
that, while we could not include the 
bulk of the Christmas material in the 
November issue of ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE, we did give several pages 
of suggestions and ideas. We hope her 
pupils made use of them because, with 
the letter from which we quoted in part, 
she ordered the November books. 

Incidentally, we should like teachers’ 
comments on the additions we have 
made in ACTIVITIES ON PARADE. 
Are the books more useful? Do the 
pupils find them more attractive? 


Gentlemen: 

You sent me the September issue of 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES and 
I am sending you herewith a check 
for a year’s subscription. 

Of all the teachers’ magazines which 
I have taken, I find I get more helpful 
suggestions from JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES than from any other. 

Very truly yours, 
R.B.W., Arizona teacher 

Thank you, Miss W. There isn’t 
much we can say to a letter like this 
except that we want to continue being 
helpful. The teacher-subscribers are an 
integral part of JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. It is their suggestions 


and needs which we must meet. 


Dear Sir: 

I am a subscriber to your magazine 
and find it very helpful. I have several 
requests which I’d like to see printed 
in future issues. 

For January I am planning an Es- 
kimo project and would like to have 
directions for an igloo. I want to make 


one large enough for fourth-grade pu- 
pils to crawl into. It need not be very 
elaborate. 

In March I am planning a Dutch 
project and I want to make a Dutch 
windmill and also do other craft work. 
Would you give suggestions and di- 
rections for about a five-foot windmill, 
using wrapping paper and cardboard 
and probably some wood. I would 
also like to see you publish more sim- 
ple craft work. I have only the fourth 
grade and much of the craft material 
is too diffcult for them. 

Please don’t think me too terrible 
in asking for so many things, but I do 
want my pupils to have or get all I can 
possibly give them in my allotted time. 

Yours truly, 
A.T., Iowa teacher 


We don’t think you in the least 
“terrible” for asking many things, Miss 
T. We think it a splendid evidence of 
your concern for the children’s prog- 
ress, There are a great many teachers 
like you, only—unfortunately—some of 
them do not make their problems 
known. We shall be glad to consider 
your needs in our future issues. 

Regarding simplicity in craft work, 
what do you think of the projects in 
this month’s issue? Let us know which 
are too difficult for your pupils. 


Gentlemen: 

Your new covers are wonderful. 
Please continue. It is most difficult to 
find pictures to illustrate some of the 
classics and these will prove valuable. 

Units on Rome, Greece, and the Mid- 
dle Ages would also be enjoyed. 

Your magazine never fails. Just see- 
ing Ali Baba (September cover—ed.) 
has paid for the year’s subscription. 

Yours truly, 
W.C., New York teacher 

In illustrating classic stories there is, 
of course, the danger that we will not 
always show the ones which will interest 
all of our subscribers. We shall do our 
best so that this situation will not arise. 

We have been thinking about the 
possibility of publishing all the pictures 
used on the covers of JUNIOR ARTS 
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~~ A FASCINATING HOBBY! 
We are headquarters for art and 
craft leathers, lacings, tools and 
accessories. Catalog, sample in- 
> struction pamphiet and —_ 
a color _catd of Tooling Calfsk 
FREE. Send 5c for mailing. 
WILDER & COMPANY 
1038 Crosby St., Chicage ; 
Dept. JA-122 Established 1877 











It's Activities on 


Parade 
see page 45 








A new book published in re- 
sponse to the many requests 
we have received during the 
past months. 


The demand was not alone for 
information about our neigh- 
bors, but for activities, source 
material, projects that would 
allow every pupil an opportu- 
nity to participate and produce. 
This 48-page book with its red, 
white, and blue cover comes to 
you postpaid for only 50c. 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS con- 
tains complete study outlines 
with projects for classwork on 
18 countries comprising Can- 
ada, Mexico, Central and South 
American republics. 


In addition, the book contains a 
full-page portrait of James Mon- 
roe and a few words about the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Many of the pages have ap- 
peared in JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES and enthusiastic re- 
ports from teachers confirm our 
claims of their helpfulness. 
OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS con- 
tains 48 pages within its at- 
tractive Red, White, and Blue 
covers. The book measures 9” 
i. 

OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS book 
was shown for the first time at 
the N.E.A. convention in July 
and met with instant approval. 


JONES PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


740 RUSH ST. CHICAGO 

















MODERN 
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pecially 
Help for teachers 
in 46 different crafts. Plenty of pictures 
and diagrams explain every step. This 
book sold thousands of copies at $2.50 
. » » Now it’s yours for only $1.00 post- 





paid. HURRY! This is a limited offer!! 
* 
LEISURECRAFTS 


1037 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 
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WAR BONDS POPULAR 


CHICAGO, ILL.—One out of every 
three school children would buy a 
United States War Savings Bond if 
given “$100 all his own,” according to 
the Reed Poll of ten thousand children 
between the ages of 8 and 13. Thirty- 
five per cent of the boys polled and 
twenty-eight per cent of the girls ques- 
tioned indicated their belief that there 
could be no better investment for a $100 
gift than a War Bond. 








Ready to Use > MasterC: pies 
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_WORKBOOKS _ 


Order These Workbooks Today ! 


READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ...........- 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 

ARITHMETIC— 
60 Pages — Each Grade .......-.--- 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 


LANGUAGE DRILLS— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ..........-- 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 


SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 
32 Pages — Each Unit .........+---- 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 
Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 


Mother Goose (Pre-Primer) 
Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) } 7 5c each 


Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 


Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) | 1.00 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) - 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) f each 


Explering Today (Grade 5-6) 
MASTER ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Master Achievement Tests are arranged in 
book form; one each for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8. Each book contains 2 complete sets of 
tests in the following subjects: Arithmetic, 
Reading, English, Spelling, Geography, History, 
and Science. Price $1.00 Each Grade. 








Send for Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing Co. 


714 NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSBURG, PA. 














AND ACTIVITIES as a series avail- 
able to all teachers. What do you think 
of that idea? 


Dear Sirs: 

I have taken JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES for the past two years. 
I get as excited as a kitten when I see 
my copy sticking out of the mail box. 
It is every bit as good as opening a 
surprise package. 

I used the “Smooth Sailing” spelling 
project you offered last year and it 
surely went over in a big way. It proved 
to be a wonderful incentive to perfect 
spelling and is by far the best idea 
I’ve ever seen or used. 

So, many thanks for all the past 
copies of JUNIOR ARTS AND AC- 
TIVITIES and for the ones that are to 
come. Sincerely, 

D.R., Missouri teacher 

There really is nothing we can say 
except, “Thank you so very much.” We 
hope that you will continue to find that 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES fills 


your daily requirements. 








QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 


“It is the will, and not the gift 
that makes the giver.” 


—LESSING 











NOTE 


The Christmas project material in 
this issue of Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties has been designed keeping these 
factors in mind: All the craft ideas can 
be carried out without using scarce 
materials or those needed for the prose. 
cution of the war. Scraps may be used, 
thus conserving supplies of things we 
have and enabling teachers to stress 
the ideas that nothing, especially now, 
must be wasted. Many craft ideas can 
be used to provide gifts for refugee 
children, those less fortunate, and those 
whose parents are unable because of 
their war activities to prepare a Christ- 
mas celebration such as was formerly 
done. 





- HATS 


OFF! .- 





Hats off! to the winner of the Louis 
Melind Company’s Justrite Drawing Ink 
Contest. We are not at liberty to di- 
vulge the winner’s name at the moment; 
the judges will make the announce- 
ment very soon. However, we may say 
that there may be another contest short- 
ly. Watch Junior Arts and Activities 
for details. 

Hats off! to all the boys and girls 
who have written to the Write-a-Letter 
Club of Activities on Parade saying 
that they want to correspond with chil- 
dren in other parts of the country. Ex- 
changing letters is one way of learn- 
ing about other people—one of the 
best ways. Learning about other peo- 
ple is one of the first requirements in 
a democracy where we must know and 
respect ihe: opinions, ideals, and aspira- 
tions of others. Teachers are encour- 
aged to have their pupils write chil- 
dren in distant towns and cities. 

Hats off! to the boys and girls (and 
their teachers, too) of the Field Grade 
School, Fostoria, Ohio. They have one 
of the highest averages of scrap col- 
lected in the nation. When all the 
scrap was in, in a recent drive, it was 
discovered that they had amassed an 
average of 1,216 pounds for each pupil 
in the school. That’s more than half 
a ton per pupil and a great deal of 
metal for children to handle. 

However, this is merely the work of 
one school. Other schools have done 





their share, too. In fact, it is the school 
children of the nation who are making 
the scrap drives successful; and scrap, 
as we all know, is vital in keeping the 
production of steel mills up to the peak 
needed to assure the material for Vic- 
tory. School children are an important 
part of the War Effort and the grati- 
tude of the entire nation should be 
given them and their teachers. 

Hats off! to the boys and girls in 
Hillsboro, Texas. They went out into 
the cotton fields, harvested the crop, 
and saved that important commodity 
from being spoiled because of lack of 
grown men and women to do the work. 

In other parts of the country, boys 
and girls have been gathering apples, 
sugar beets, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Hats off! to the children of America 
in sections of the country where gas 
is being rationed. They have agreed, 
in many places, to walk to school thus 
saving tires, gas, and space in busses. 

Hats off! to the teachers of America 
who are staying at their posts, per- 
forming one of the most important tasks 
ever assigned teachers anywhere, in- 
stead of leaving for more lucrative po- 
sitions elsewhere. Teachers are realiz- 
ing their responsibilities as never be- 
fore and are rising to the occasion in 
magnificent fashion. America is proud 
of its teachers! 
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Photograph by Louise Rosskam 


The American child who finds a War Stamp Book in his stocking on 
Christmas morning will be a happy child. His parents and teachers will 
have told him the meaning of the necessity for buying War Stamps. He 
is a lucky child. 
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KEEP THAT LIGHT GLOWING 


A short while ago the statement was made 
that “the lights all over the world are going 
out.” With Christmas fast approaching — 


‘Christmas, the one time of the year when we 
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like to feel and think “peace on earth, good 
will toward men” — we must keep the light 
burning. Not only burning but radiating; 
not only at Christmastime, but every day of 
the year. 


Keep that light glowing, that light of 
understanding, courage, and love. That 
light must shine today more than ever be- 
fore. It is up to you, teacher, to help every 
boy and girl in your class—those children 
who face you day after day with an eager- 
ness to know, to understand. Those boys 
and girls who, guided by that light, will be 
able to say at the Christmases to come: 


“Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men.” 


So, let's keep that light glowing brightly 
and we can then say, “the lights all over the 
world are coming on,’ and coming on to 
stay. 


—Editor 


All of us here at the Junior 
Arts and Activities offices 
want to wish you a sincere 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
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Hello, dear children, here I am 





Greetings 


I've kept my helpers hard at work, But on Christmas morning ‘twill be bare, 


With a Christmas greeting gay: I've made toys day and night; The toys will all be gone; 
I've done my best to make quite sure In fact, my workshop is indeed Your stockings bursting with new toys 


You'll have a happy day! 


A jolly, jolly sight! . - - My heart with happy song! 
—Louise Price Bell 
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INTRODUCTION 


This unit is planned both as a sci- 
ence activity and as a social studies 
project. Depending upon the abilities 
and aptitudes of the class, the unit may 
emphasize one or the other of these 
aspects. 

The winter season is upon us and gov- 
ernment authorities are telling us that 
we must conserve heat in our homes 
‘and places of business since transpor- 
tation difficulties are making impossible 
bringing as much fuel as was formerly 
used. Perhaps the schools are not as 
warm this year as they were last, Chil- 
dren will want to know the why and 
wherefore of this situation and it may 
be that their queries and discussions 
may lead into a unit on heat and heat- 
ing. Pictures on display on the bulle- 
tin board will stimulate interest and 
prompt questions from which a unit 
may develop. 

If the more scientific phases of this 
problem are to be studied and dis- 
cussed, it is necessary that the teacher 
have a firm grasp of the elementary 
principles of heat. These may be re- 
viewed in the volumes listed in the 
bibliography. Under no circumstances 
should a teacher attempt to present this 
material if she is uncertain of the sci- 
entific facts. There are books suitable 
for children of this age to read, but it 
is probable that even these will need 
some explanation by the teacher. 

Science in the intermediate and up- 
per grades should be simple and should 
consist of experiments in which the re- 
sults and conclusions are obvious and 
easily understood. Training, at an early 
age, along these lines is especially val- 
uable at this time when so many tech- 
nicians are needed and these, in turn, 
must go through a period of instruction 
consisting of experiments and deduc- 
tions. 

The social studies programs of most 
courses of study generally include 
weather and climate in the intermediate 
grades and a unit on heat may be the 
natural outgrowth. 


BEGINNING THE UNIT 


Concepts to be gained: (1) An in- 
creased appreciation of the wonders of 
nature; (2) an understanding of the 
difficulties surmounted by man in his 
struggle against the forces of nature; 
(3) knowledge of the value of experi- 
ments in determining a scientific fact; 
(4) man must work together to over- 
come difficulties. 

Organization: Early in the unit, com- 
mittees should be appointed to do spe- 
cial investigation and to carry out spe- 
cific activities. Some of these activities 
may include preparing an exhibit of 
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Heat and — 


A UNIT OF WORK FOR THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
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THIS TIMELY UNIT CAN BE USED 
TO IMPRESS UPON BOYS AND 
GIRLS THE NECESSITY FOR CON- 
FORMING WITH APPEALS TO CON. 
SERVE FUEL AND WILL SHOW 
THEM HOW HEAT MAY BE USED 
MORE ECONOMICALLY.—ED. 


pictures of different types of fire and 
fire-making apparatus, planning the cul- 
minating activities, 
ments, etc. 
DEVELOPMENT 

As soon as preliminary discussions 
have led into the body of the unit, 
teacher presentation is important. The 
following outline may be a guide for the 
teacher and may also serve the pupils 
as a summary of the things they should 
learn from the teacher and through in- 
dividual research, 
experiment. 

If the unit is to follow more the lines 
of a social studies activity than a sci- 
ence study, the first section of the out- 
line “What is heat?” may be stressed 
less than would otherwise be the case. 


I. What is heat? 

A. It is a form of energy or motion. 
Scientists have proved that when an ob- 
ject is hot, the tiny molecules (which 
we cannot see) which make up that 
object move faster than when it is 
cold. The colder a thing becomes, the 
slower the molecules within it move. 
This is called the kinetic theory of heat. 

B. Temperature is the “how” of 
heat. It is measured in degrees as you 
can see on your thermometer. Temper- 
ature does not tell how much heat is in 
an object; it tells us how hot an ob- 
ject is. Thus, a cup of boiling water 
will have the same temperature as a 


conducting experi- 


investigation, and 





kettleful but it will not have as much 
heat in it. 

1. There are 2 kinds of thermom- 
eters. One is called a Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer after the man who first devised 
it. The other is a Centigrade thermom- 
eter. The second kind is used in sci- 
entific work and in most European 
countries. In America we use a Fahren- 
heit thermometer and we say that to- 
day the temperature outdoors is so 
many degrees Fahrenheit. 

C. Calories: The amount of heat 
needed to raise the temperature of a 
quantity of water one degree under 
certain conditions is called a calorie. 
When we speak of calories with regard 
to food we mean the heat or energy- 
producing ability of the food in ques- 
tion, 

II. Did man always know whit to do 
with heat? 

A. At first men huddled together in 
caves at night to keep warm. In the 
daytime they enjoyed the heat of the 
sun. Because they knew the power of 
the sun to make things grow and to 
keep them warm, many savage tribes 
worshipped the sun as a god. 

B. Later man may have found a tree 
which had been struck by lightning 
and which was burning, or a volcano in 
a state of eruption with the flames belch- 
ing forth. Here was a new source of 
heat. Primitive man probably found 
that he could make his own fire by tak- 
ing a branch of a tree, lighting it in 
the burning tree or volcano, and tak- 
ing it to a heap of twigs and logs he 
had prepared. 

C. Finally man_ discovered that 
when he rubbed his hands together they 
became warm. Someone finally hit up- 
on the idea of rubbing two objects to- 
gether to make heat and fire. Flint and 
steel were the two things finally used, 
but these were only discovered many 
thousands of years after man_ first 
rubbed objects together. 


D. Now man was independent of 
the burning tree or the belching vol- 
cano. He could make his heat wherever 
he chose. 

E. Because heat and fire have al- 
ways been such mysterious things, man 
has reverenced them. The Greeks, the 
Indians, and other people have had 
legends about how fire came to be used 
by man. 

III. When did man begin to study 
about heat? 

A. For many centuries heat was ac- 
cepted just as light was without any in- 
vestigation. 

B. The first thing invented to help 
in the study of heat was the thermom- 
eter. Galileo made the first one; you 
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will study more about this great sci- 
entist in history and physics. By 1666, 
there was a thermometer for general 
use, 

C. But people still thought of heat 
as an “imponderable”—something to be 
accepted without question. Soon, how- 
ever, such men as Lavoisier, Black, 
Rumford, Sir Humphry Davy, Carnot, 
and many others began their experi- 
ments. They found out that heat was 
a form of energy—of motion. They 
found out that it was not an element 
like oxygen or a mixture of things like 
air. They found out that things melt 
and freeze at certain temperatures and 
that it takes a certain amount of heat 
to make these changes without the tem- 
perature’s rising. (For example: it 
takes a certain amount of heat to melt 
water which will still be at the same 
temperature as the ice.) 

D. They learned about the ways in 
which heat is transferred from one 
thing to another. These are: 

1. Convection — transferring heat 
through a gas or liquid. This happens 
when a stove causes the hot air to rise. 
This hot air circulates through a room, 
warming it. 

2. Conduction — transferring heat 
by direct contact with the immediate 
source of heat. Thus, if one places his 
hand on a stove, his hand is heated by 
contact; the heat is conducted through 
the material of the stove to the hand. 
Some materials are not good conductors 
of heat. 

3. Radiation—transferring heat 
by ether waves. We get our heat from 
the sun by radiation. To a large degree, 
the heat we get from a campfire or 
other open fire is obtained by radiation. 


IV. Where does heat come from? 
Heat or energy comes, in the last analy- 
sis from the sun. Without the sun, all 
the world would be without heat. 

A. However, there is heat in the 
core of the earth, (but remember that 
the earth was once a part of the sun) 
and this comes to the surface in boiling 
springs, volcanoes, etc. Waterfalls and 
swiftly flowing rivers are sources of 
electric power which, in turn, are used 
for heat. The fuels we use, when we 
think deeply on the subject, are merely 
stored up energy from the sun. 


V. What do we use to produce heat? 

A. Wood—That was man’s first fuel. 
It was available all around him. 

B. Coal—There are three kinds of 
coal: hard coal (anthracite), soft coal 
(bituminous), and lignite (a very soft 
variety which is of poor quality). 

C. Oil—This liquid is found in many 
places and is cleaner and more con- 
venient than coal. Ships use oil and 
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many homes are heated with it, 

D. Peat—in some countries (Ireland 
especially) there is a special kind of 
soil which will burn and give a good 
quantity of heat. 

E. Electricity—This means of heat 
is, at present, very expensive, but it is 
used in smelting metals where it is nec- 
essary to have a much higher tempera- 
ture than is possible with coal. Some- 
day, men hope to be able to use this 
source of heat more generally. 


VI. How has man heated his dwell- 
ings throughout the ages? 

A. At first he used the open fire 
we have spoken about. Then he placed 
the fire inside his dwelling and after 
many years, made a hole in the roof 
to take care of the smoke. 

B. The Romans, who needed little 
heat, carried braziers or pans with hot 
coals in them from room to room. 
They also developed a kind of furnace 
to heat their homes and also their 
famous baths. 


C. Finally the fireplace was invent- 
ed. This consisted of a place for the 
fire (which was raised off the ground 
so that a draft could be obtained) and 
a chimney which carried away the 
smoke. However, much heat was lost 
by this method. 

D. It was left to an American, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, to make the first mov- 
able iron stove. This could be set in 
the center of the room and heat could 
radiate all about. From this, other 
stoves were developed. 

E. Finally the furnace was invented. 
This keeps the ugly heating plant away 
from the more beautiful rooms of a 
house. 

1. There are hot air furnaces. In 
these, pipes carry the hot air from the 
furnace to the various rooms where 
registers or open places allow the heat 
to circulate. These furnaces have a 
pipe to take in cold air. 

2. Steam plants which have pipes 
carrying steam made in the furnace to 
radiators in the rooms. Another pipe 





AT CHRISTMASTIME 


At Christmastime we celebrate 
Throughout all of the earth 
A day a baby dear was born— 
The blussed Saviour’s birth. 


—Helen Kitchell Evans 























brings the water back to the furnace, 
3. Hot water plants which are 

much like steam plants but water is 

used instead of steam. 

VII. Why is it important now that we 

conserve heat? 

A. It has always been important 
that we conserve the things we have, 
Heat, or energy, is never completely 
lost, but it is changed so that it will 
not be useful to us any longer. There. 
fore, it is necessary that we use fuels 
and heat wisely. 

B. During this time of war, the fa- 
cilities of our country are needed for 
carrying more vital materials than coal 
and oil. Therefore, since we cannot 
have as much coal or oil as before we 
must use it wisely. In addition, much 


- of these materials are needed to run 


our ships and planes. 


VIII. Summary—We can see that man 
has come a long way since he first car- 
ried a burning stick back to his cave. 
We, in America at least, no longer de- 
pend even upon the fireplace to give 
us heat. But, since the fireplace for so 
many years has been the symbol of good 
cheer and hospitality, many of us have 
them in our homes and they add a great 
deal of pleasure especially at the Christ- 
mas season. 


CORRELATIONS 

LANGUAGE: Write poems, stories, 
and essays about the mythological fig- 
ures connected with heat. Write de- 
scriptions of various kinds of stoves. 
Write explanations of experiments con- 
ducted. 

Read mythological accounts of how 
man received the gift of light. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Learn about the 
kinds of heating used in various coun- 
tries, The Swiss people have enameled 
or tile stoves. The stoves of the Dutch 
are characteristic. Indians sometimes 
had several fires in their long houses. 

ARITHMETIC: Learn to read the 
thermometer. If there is a Centigrade 
thermometer available, compare it with 
the Fahrenheit. What is the freezing 


point of water on each? 


ACTIVITIES 
Prepare an exhibit containing pic- 
tures showing the development of heat- 
ing systems and the kinds of «stoves 
used in various countries and the ex- 
periments conducted during this unit. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Encyclopedia Britannica 

Britannica, Junior 

The Story of Heat by Doris D. Klaussen 
Invitation to Experiment by Ira M. 

Freeman 

Stories of the Gods and Heroes by 
Sally Benson 
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EXPERIMENTS - - - 


OUR SENSES ARE NOT VERY GOOD INDICATIONS OF THE TEi!PERATURE. 10 
PROVE THIS, FILL 3 PANS OR BOWLS WITH WATER -- THE FIRST HOT, TH= 
SECOND LUKEWARM, THE THIRD COLD. PUT THE RIGHT HAND INTO THE HOT 
WATER AND THE LEFT HAND INTO THE COLD. NOW PUT BOTH HANDS INTO 
THE LUKEWARM. HOW DOES THE RIGHT HAND FEEL? HOW DOES THE LEFT 


HAND FEEL? A THERMOMETER MEASURES THE TEMPERATURE ACCURATELY. 


HEAT EXPANDS AND COL) CONTRACTS THINGS, GENERALLY SPEAKING. TRY THIS Ex. 
PERIMENT: PLACE A BOTTLE HALF-FILLED WITH WATER OUTSIDE IN FREEZING TEU. 
PERATURE. MARK THE PLACE WHERE THE WATER LINE IS. EXAMINE THE BOTTLE 


AFTER THE WATER HAS FROZEN. WHAT HAS HAPPENED? DOES THE FIRST STATEMENT 


HOLD TRUE FOR WATER? 





HEAT CAUSES THE AIR TO MOVE. PLACE A PIECE OF TISSUE PAPER HELD AT ONE 
END OVER A RADIATOR. WHAT HAPPENS? THIS CURRENT OF HOT AIR WARMS THE 
ROOM. WHEN A ROOM IS HEATED IN THIS MANNER IT IS SAID TO BE H@ATED BY 


CONVECTION. 


NO MATTER HOW HARD YOU TRY, YOU CANNOT RAISE THE TEMPERATURE OF BOILING 
WATER. IT WILL ALWAYS BE 212°. BRING SOME WATER SLOWLY TO THE BOILING 
POINT. WHAT IS THE TEMPERATURE? WATCH THE WATER BOIL VIGOROUSLY. NOW 
WHAT IS THE TEMPERATURE? ‘THE REASON FOR THE LACK OF CHANGE IS THAT IT 


REQUIRES A GREAT DEAL OF HEAT TO CHANGE THE WATER INTO STEAM, 









HEAT CHANGES THINGS. FILL A TEAKETTLE WITH WATER. FILL IT ALMOST 
TO THE TOP. PLACE THE LID ON THE TEAKETILE. HEAT THE WATER. WHAT 4 
HAPPENS? THE ESCAPING STEAM NEEDS MORE ROOM THAN THE WATER. DURING 
THESE EXPERIMENTS YOU HAVE SEEN WATER IN ITS THREE FORMS -- AS A 
SOLID (ICE), A LIQUID (WATER), AND A GAS (STEAM). IN THEORY ALL 
THINGS MAY BE SEEN IN THESE THREE FORMS, BUT IT TAKES MORE HEAT 


THAN MAN HAS BEEN ABLE TO OBTAIN TO CHANGE SOME THINGS INTO GASES. > 
10 
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The problem of suitable gifts for 
young children to make is always a 
headache for teachers. The gifts should 
be useful, inexpensive, and easy to 
make. We solved our problem in the 
following manner. 

Our kindergarten is divided into two 
groups—the younger or junior group 
and the older, senior group. The mem- 
bers of the former section decided to 
make small picture-plaques for their 
mothers and fathers. Pieces of wood 
(cut round or square), white or col- 
ored heavy cardboard (also cut either 
round or square), bits of cotton mate- 
rial, colored paper, old Christmas cards, 
paste, and cloth suspension rings were 
the materials needed. 

The individual child decided whether 
he wanted to use wood or heavy card- 
board for the background of his 
plaques. Since each child made a pair 
(one for father and one for mother), 
both had to have the same kind of 
background. Then he decided whether 
he wanted to cut the figures of his com- 
position from old Christmas cards or 
magazines or whether he wanted to use 
cloth cut in various designs to make his 
pattern. It was pointed out to the chil- 
dren that they should choose designs 
and motifs which were not character- 
istic of the Christmas season, since 
their pictures would be seen throughout 
the year. 

After the designs were cut from paper 
or from cloth, they were mounted on 
pieces of colored paper which harmon- 
ized with the design. These background 
pieces were cut smaller than the wood 
or cardboard on which they were to 
be mounted. The children who cut de- 
signs from cloth made them freehand 
and assembled them before pasting them 
onto the paper or cloth. 

The next step was to paste the pic- 
tures -onto the selected background, In 
order to fix the picture paste-ups so 
that they could be hung on the wall, 
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a suspension ring was attached to the 
back of each picture. These rings may 
be purchased at very small cost from 
any stationery or ten-cent store. 

The pictures can be wrapped in tis- 
sue paper with a written slip telling 
the name of the giver. Then the gifts 
may be set aside until the time to go 
home for Christmas vacation. We have 
found that it is better to make the 
Christmas gifts early before we begin 
practice on our Christmas program. 

The senior group gave a plant to 
their mother and a tie holder to their 
father. Flower seeds were thickly sowed 
in individual pots, covered with news- 
paper until germinated, and then given 
plenty of light, water, and vitamin B 
(added once a week). Shortly before 
they were taken home, the pots were 
enameled different colors by the chil- 
dren. Each child decided what color he 
wanted his flowerpot to be. The chil- 
dren found the pots too difficult to wrap 
so we first placed wrapping paper 
around them and then covered the en- 
tire gift with white tissue paper which 
was held together with pins and seals. 

The tie holders were made from 
the rolls which form the cores of pack- 
ages of waxed paper and paper towels. 
Mailing tubes (not too large in size) 
will also serve. The children made de- 
signs with wax crayons on the rolls. We 
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found that the more waxy the crayons 
were the better for our purpose in this 
project. Some children made all-over 
striped designs of various colors, but 
any designs which cover most of the 
tube will do. Each child used his own 
idea for the design. (In all art work 
—even in the kindergarten—the child 
should be given free rein to develop 
his originality.) The only thing we did 
was to show the children how to use 
the various mediums and materials and 
to give suggestions on how individual 
pieces of work might be improved, 

After the crayon design was com- 
pleted, the children brushed tempera 
colors over the roll. They chose a tint 
which would not clash with the colors 
in their design. The paint adhered to 
the roll where there was no wax crayon. 
(If a child discovered that the paint cov- 
ered almost all of his roll in spite of 
the crayon it was evidence that the 
crayon did not contain a_ sufficient 
amount of wax. This condition was 
corrected by allowing the paint to dry 
and then coloring over it with the wax 
crayon.) The children decided that 
their finished rolls were very pleasing 
to the eye. They remembered that a 
contrast in color is always preferred 
and so used purple with a predomin- 
antly yellow design, blue with a red 
one, and so on. 

Finally, holes were put in each side 
of the roll with a paper punch. The 
children used colored yarn, knotted 
and slipped through the holes, to form 
the hanger. Colored cotton warp which 
is very inexpensive but strong and dur- 
able might also be used. 

The children wrapped the tie holders 
merely by rolling them in tissue paper 
and tucking the ends into the center of 
the rolls. They made slips with their 
names on them and fastened them to 
the tissue paper with a Christmas seal. 
Those who could print their own names 
did so; we wrote the others. 











A CHRISTMAS DREAM 


I dreamed | called on Santa 

In his North Pole home; 

He said to me, “Dear little girl, 
I'n very glad you've come. 


“T cannot stop to visit, 

I've many things to do; 

But Christmas Eve, dear little girl, 
I'll be seeing you.” 


| smiled at him quite knowingly, 
And shook my finger, too, 

And said, “You come most quietly, 
Or I'LL be seeing YOU." 


—Elizabeth Stuart 
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[PASTE -UP PICTURES FOR MOTHER AND OR CUT YOUR PICTURE 
; FROM BRIGHT BITS OF 
(@) CuT A ROUNO ; 
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CUT FIGURES 
FROM GREETING 
CARDS OR 

MAGAZINES FOR 
YOUR PICTURE. 
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@ cur ANoTHER 
ROUND PIECE 
1” SMALLER 
FROM COLORED 
PAPER OR PRINTED 
OR PLAIN CLOTH. 








PASTE YOUR 
PICTURE PIECES 
ON THE CIRCLE, 





THIS 1S A CARO GOARD 
TUBE FROM A 

AX£EO PAPER ROLL 
OR PAPER TOWEL 



























2) DRIGHT COLORED 
COTTON WARP OR 
STRONG CORD, DYED. 





STICK A 
SUSPENSION COLOR THE 
\ 
ma ON THE TUBE HEAVILY WITH 
inet cK TO DIFFERENT COLORED 
cK HANG IT CRAYONS— 
UP. 






CRAYON WITH 
CONTRASTING 
WATER COLOR WHICH 
WILL FILL UP THE SPOTS 








MAKE A TIE RACK:-:- 


Gifts for Dad are hard to think of, but 
here is one which he is sure to like. If 
you do not have the cardboard tube 
from a package of wax paper or paper 
towels, perhaps you can get a regular 
mailing tube such as calendars are 
sometimes rolled in. 



















MAKE HOLES ABOUT 
I" FROM EACH END 
OF THE TUBE. PASS THE. 
CORO THROUGH ONE HOLE 
LETTING (T RUN INSIDE THE 
TUBE ANDO OUT THE OTHER 
HOLE. Tie AND PULL 
THE CORD AROUNO SO 
THAT THE KNOT COMES 
INSOE THE TUBE. 












Making your own design for the tie 
holder is the best part of this work. You 
will want your Dad to be proud of the 
design you made all by yourself. You 
might make pictures on pieces of 
paper, cut them out, and paste them 
on the roll. 
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HRISTMAS EVE IN 
THE BASSET HOME 


CHARACTERS: Mother; Grand- 
father; Norma Jean (age 8); Fern 
(age 6); groups of children from 
grades one, two, and three to form a 
caroling group and rhythm band (mem- 
bers are selected for speaking parts in 
text below); speakers chosen from the 


groups; Christmas Fairy and five 
helpers. 
COSTUMES: Customary school 


clothes for the children; mother and 
grandfather made up to look older 
(these characters should be children 
from the upper grades); fairies wear 
white dresses trimmed with tinsel and 
a band of tinsel around the head; fairy 
leader should carry a wand covered 
with tinsel and wear a tinsel-covered 
crown. 

PROPERTIES: Fairy wand, rhythm- 
band instruments, letters that 
SANTA, speller and storybook. 

SETTING: Modern living 
table with Christmas tree 
which can be easily moved by the chil- 
dren; rocking chair placed well to the 
front of stage on left. 

SCENE: The curtain opens to find 
Norma Jean reading a storybook and 
Fern studying spelling. Norma sits in 
the rocking chair and Fern is on the 
floor. In a few moments Fern speaks. 

FERN: I just can’t learn to spell 
Santa. I wish a fairy would come and 
help me. 

NORMA JEAN: 
enough, one will come. 
wish. 

(Both put hands to heads and think. 
Soon a fairy appears from the right of 
stage.) 

FAIRY: You wished for me? 

FERN (rather surprised): Why, yes 
I did. You see, I can’t spell Santa. 
Will you teach me so that I can remem- 
ber it? 

FAIRY: That will be easy. Ill call 
my helpers. (Goes to stage door right 
and waves her wand. The fairy helpers 
enter one at a time. Each recites her 
stanza before the next one enters. They 
form a row and recite the last stanza 
together.) 


spell 


room; 
on it—one 


If you wish hard 
Pll help you 


SANTA 
S stands for the swiftness 
With which he moves about 
Over the ice and snow, 
Although he’s very stout. 


HELEN EITCHELL EVANS 
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Now A stands for always 
For always he will come 
To little boys and girls 
And leave a doll and drum. 


The N stands for naughty; 
That’s what you mustn’t be 
If you want old Santa 

To leave toys on your tree. 


This letter you must know; 
It is the letter T. 

You can’t forget this one, 
It wears a hat, you see. 


This A goes on the end. 
You've listened very well; 








Cc 
































Now see how easy 
Santa is to spell. 


SANTA, Santa 

That is not hard to spell. 

Go on now with your lesson 
And learn each word as well. 


FAIRY: Now, do you think you will 
remember it? 

FERN: Oh, yess SA NEA , 
SANTA. Many, many thanks for 
being so kind. (Helpers exit quickly 
followed by leader.) 

FAIRY: Goodnight to you and a very 
Merry Christmas! 


GIRLS: Goodnight and the same to 
you and all of fairy-land. 

MOTHER (enters left stage): To 
whom were you talking, girls? 

NORMA JEAN: A fairy. 

MOTHER: A fairy? 

NORMA JEAN: Yes; Fern couldn’t 
spell Santa so we wished for a fairy to 
come and help her and one came and 
brought five of her helpers. 

MOTHER: Well, it must be Christ- 
mas Eve if the fairies are helping little 
girls with their spelling lessons. Haven’t 
you studied long enough? Come, put 
your books away and let’s enjoy the 
evening. Why would you want to study 
on Christmas Eve? 

FERN: I am ready to put the book 
away now, but I wanted to be able to 
spell Santa tonight or Santa might not 
bring me any presents. Thanks to that 
lovely Christmas fairy | know how to 
spell it correctly. 

(Carolers sing off stage—“Oh, Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” After they finish, 
Mother speaks.) 

MOTHER: How nice! Ask the group 
to come in. 

NORMA JEAN: Oh, I had forgotten 
to tell you, Mother. The children de- 
cided at school that they would sing in 
different homes on Christmas Eve. 

MOTHER: Well, that’s fine. Have 
them come in here first. I'll get Grand- 
father. He'll want to hear them, too. 
He so seldom hears the programs at 
school. (Gees off stage left and brings 
Grandfather onto stage and seats him 
in the rocking chair. Norma Jean and 
Fern call the carolers.) 

GIRLS: Come in here first, 
your wraps in the hall. 

(The group enters and forms a semi- 
circle facing the audience and yet in- 
cluding Grandfather.) 

FERN: Grandfather wants to hear us 
sing so let’s start here and then we'll 
go on to the other homes in the neigh- 
borhood. 

SEVERAL IN GROUP: All right. 

NORMA JEAN: Let’s sing “Deck the 
Halls.” (They sing.) 

GRANDFATHER: Wasn’t that fine! 
My, how you little ones can sing. How 
about another song? 

FERN: I think Grandfather would 
enjoy “Father Christmas.” (They sing.) 

CHARLENE (one of the group): 
Maybe your grandfather would like to 
hear the readings we gave at school. 


GRANDFATHER: Yes, indeed I 


Leave 
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would. All you have time for. 

CHARLENE: Betty, you'll give yours, 
won't you? 

BETTY (one of the group): I'll be 
glad to. (She recites “Santa’s Seam- 
stress.” ) 

SANTA’S SEAMSTRESS 


A naughty mouse chewed a hole 

In baby’s Christmas stocking; 

When Santa came with all his toys, 
It was very shocking 

To find that every toy put in 

Came tumbling out the toe. 

“Oh, dear. Oh, dear,” said Santa, 

“If I could only sew.” 

Just then old granny spider 

Came wobbling from the flue, 
“What's wrong, dear old Santa Claus? 
Is there something I can do?” 
“Indeed there is,” said Santa Claus, 
“I’m in a terrible plight. 

This stocking will not hold the toys 
That I have brought tonight.” 

Then granny spider set to work; 

Old Santa watched below. 

Back and forth with her best silk thread 
She darned the little toe. 

“Thank you, granny spider,” 

Said old Santa with a smile, 

“The stocking ought to hold toys enough 
To last a little while.” 


CHARLENE: Now. Tom, you say 
yours. . . 

TOM (one of the group): All right. 
for Grandfather Ill do it. 


FOR DAD 
Each Christmas Eve old Santa Claus 
Leaves toys beneath my tree, 
And on each gift there is a tag 
That says it’s just for me. 


Last Christmas Eve he left for me 
A dandy ball and bat: 

But daddy had to use them first, 
What do you think of that? 


He left a train with switch and tracks, 
I thought I’d have some fun, 

But daddy said he better show me 
How to make it run. 


Now Christmas Eve is here again; 
There'll be new toys for me. 

But I'll not get to play with them— 
They’re really dad’s, you see. 


HELEN: I wonder if Jane and Joe 
will sing the duet we like so well? 

JANE AND JOE (members of the 
group): Surely we will. 

(They sing a Christmas carol.) 

CORINNE: Let’s dance around this 
lovely little tree while we sing. (The 
children set the tree on the floor in the 
center of the stage. Twelve children 
form a circle around it. They sing the 
“Christmas Tree Dance Song.” Then 
they dance around it.) 
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CHRISTMAS 


I can hardly wait for Christmas, 
It’s always so much fun, 
And everyone is busy, 


With things that must be done. 


The mailman comes with packages, 
And drops them with a sigh, 
And Mother says, ““What can it be?” 


But there’s a twinkle in her eye. 


I think she sent my order, 

Up to Santa’s shop, 

And I’m just hoping, hoping 
There’s a great big wind-up top! 
If Mother forgets on Christmas Eve 
The packages on the shelf, 

I'll have to be Santa’s helper 
And get them for myself! 


—Elizabeth Seatter 

















DANCE DIRECTIONS 

Music may be anything in_ three. 
fourths time. 

(1) 4 skips to the left; hold 2 
measures. 

(2) 4 skips to the right; hold 2 
measures. 

(3) 12 running steps around the 
tree to the left. 

(4) Drop hands and fly like birds 
around the tree, turning gracefully; 
12 steps to the right. 

(5) Join hands and run toward the 
tree; 3 steps. 

(6) Run back 3 steps to original 
circle. 

(7) Repeat 5 and 6. 

(8) Run around tree 12 steps to the 
left. 

(9) Drop hands and remain in the 
circle and repeat “Christmas Tree 
Dance Song.” 


CHARLENE: We'd better go now. 
Come along, Fern and Norma Jean. 
Let’s go to Betty’s home. 

ALL: Merry Christmas, Grandfather 
Basset. Merry Christmas, Mrs. Basset. 

GRANDFATHER: Goodbye. my 
dears, and a Merry Christmas to you. 

(Group exits right. Mrs. Basset 
calls, “Merry Christmas.” ) 

GRANDFATHER: Wasn’t that 
splendid. I wish another group would 
come along. 

(Voices are heard, then they call, 
“Ho, Merry Christmas, inside!”’) 

MOTHER: Well, I do believe the 
children were right. A Christmas Fairy 
must be around granting wishes to- 
night. (Goes to the door.) Come in. 
Put your wraps any place. 

(Rhythm band group enters right 
lead by band leader.) 

LEADER: This is our rhythm band 
from school, We are following the car- 
olers. Shall we play for you? 

GRANDFATHER: Yes, please do. 

(They play any of the selections that 
have been learned during the regular 
band practice. A special Christmas se- 
lection would be even better. After the 
first selection, mother speaks. ) 

MOTHER: Splendid! Play as many 
as you can for us. 

LEADER (speaking at conclusion of 
last selection): I believe we had better 
go on or we'll be too far behind. 

(The rhythm band sings “A Christ- 
mas Wish,” then they exit right as they 
repeat the song.) 

GRANDFATHER: This has been the 
happiest Christmas I’ve had for many 
years. 

MOTHER: Yes, the children make 
Christmas the happiest time of all. 
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CHRISTMAS TREE DANCE _ “woros'ov weten uireneu eva 


SEE THE PRETTY CHRISTMAS TREE, ALL DRESSED UP FOR YOU AND ME. COME, L DANCE WHILE WE SING 


HAPPINESS TO ALL YOU BRING. ‘ROUND THE TREE WE GAILY GO SKIPPING LIGHTLY Tg ano FR 


SANTA'S NOT SO FAR AWAY, NEITHER, 1S GLAD CHRISTMA 


2? A CHRISTMAS WISH 


” 


MAY THE CHRISTMAS SEASON BRING MUCH JOY TO EACHONE eRe. MAY YOU HAVE GOOD 


CHEER AND PLEASURE OF TAP coOmING YEAR. MAY OLD SANTA VISIT ALL OF 


You ALONG “I> WAY, AND TO EACH AND EVERY ONE WE A HAPPY CHRISTMAS DAY. 
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TO HANG !T UP 





SNOW- 
FLAKES 
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MAKE A CIRCLE FOLD i 
ON AN $" SQUARE CIRCLE 
OF THIN PAPER IN HALF 


ANO.CuT ouT FACE, HANOS 


AND FEET 
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CUT AN OPEN IT UP 

IN-ANDO- OuT AND VSE 

PATTERN THE HOLE IN 

DOWN tHE THE MIDDLE To 

INSIOE OF PUT OVER THE Pot THE 
FEATURES ON 


TIP oF 
mie cone The” CHRISTMAS TREE Win tant 
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FOLD AGAIN INTO You Now HAvEe : WINGS 
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Christmas tree decorations 
made oi paper are shown here. 
The Santa Claus and the angel 
may be used many times on one 
Christmas tree, so make a 
number of them. 

We have shown you a picture 
of the way the angel should look 
when it is finished. We have 
also shown you the shapes of 
the different parts. Put these 
parts together so that they will 
look like the finished angel. 
Add any extra decorations you 
think the angel needs. You may 
color her halo different colors 
or cut it from colored paper. To 
make the hanger for the angel. 
attach a loop of string with 
gummed paper to the back of 
the angel. 
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USE A CEREAL 
. BOX WITH THE KN ITTI nG TU BE 

SS LIO UNBROKEN. 

S REMOVE THE Mothers are doing a great deal of 
SS GZ PAPER LABEL. knitting these days. So are older sisters. 
S LZ They will like a knitting tube or box for 
RS ZZ a Christmas present. The things need- 
S ZB ed to make this fine gift are the ones 
SS Zp which are easy to get and do not in- 
S Zy clude anything which is needed to help 
S Z America’s war effort. This year that is 
SS Z the watchword for everything we buy 
S ~ Z —it must not be something needed to 
S Z help America win victory and peace. 
SS Z The suggestions for making the knit- 
S Z ting tube are only suggestions. You 
S Z may have some better ideas. 

SS Z If you can get it, cotton cord such as 








is used to make tufted rugs will make 
a fine handle for the knitting tube. Itis 
usually to be had very cheaply and in 
many pretty colors. 


\F YOU USE CORRUGATED 
PAPER You CAN PAINT IT 
ALL OVER WITH TEMPERA 
AND COLOR THE TOP OF THE 
BOX A CONTRASTING COLOR. 


IF YOU USE A 
PLAIN COLORED 
CLOTH, CUT OUT 
DESIGNS FROM 
CONTRASTING BITS 
OF CLOTH ANDO 
PASTE ON. 


PAINT THE TOP A 
HARMONIZING OR 
CONTRASTING COLOR 
WITH TEMPERA WATER COLOR IN 
FACH CASE. 


USE A STRONG 
CORO FOR THE 

HANOLE. PUT IT 
THROUGH THE HOLES 
AS SHOWN HERE, 
ANO TIE. 










CuT A HOLE IN THE TOP wa 
TO PULL THE YARN THROUGH. 


MAKE HOLES 

ON EACH SIDE 

4 Le OF THE BOX JUST 

Y BELOW THE LINE OF 
A, THE Box TOP. 

a DIRECTLY BELOW, 
z ON EACH SIDE OF 
THE GOTTOM 
MAKE TWO MORE 
ae HOLES. 
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LAPEL PINS | 


@ 


SPLIT SOME WALNUT 
SHELLS ANO REMOVE 
A SHELL FOR EACH PIN. 




















YOU wit, NEED — 
CLOTH 
SCISSORS 
GLUE 

PAINT 
CARDBOARD 
YARN 
SAFETY PIN — 
OR MOST 
ANYTHING. 


TO MAKE MANDY, CUT PIECES 
OF FIGURED CLOTH IN THE 
SHAPE OF A TURBAN ANDO 
A KERCHIEF. 

LET THE POINT CS 
OF THE NUT SHELL 

BE THE CHIN AND GLUE THE TURBAN 
IN PLACE ON HER HEAD. GLUE THE 
TOP EDGE OF THE KERCHIEF UNDER THE CHIN. 


NOW TURN THE SHELL OVER. 

TIE APIECE OF YARN TO A SMALL 
SAFETY PIN AND GLUE THE ENDS 
TO THE TOP EDGE OF THE SHELL. 
NOW TAKE THE PIECE OF CARDBOARD 





YOu CUT OUT, AND GLUE IT OVER THE 
YARN ANO THE KERCHIEF TO THE 
E0GE oF THE SHELL. 


PAINT THE EYES, MOUTH ANDO 
EYEBROWS ANY COLOR THAT LOOKS 


NICE. 


ORNAMENTS FROM 


WALNUT SHELLS 











GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


USE A KNIFE TO HELP SPLIT 
THE SHELLS SO THEY 


WILL BE UNBROKEN. 
CAS 


FOR EACH LAPEL PIN CUT 
A PIECE OF CARDBOARD TO Vl 


FIT THE BACK, LIKE THIS ——3 





— 


ORAaAW AROUND THE 
EOGE OF THE 
SHELL AND CUT 
OUT THE SHAPE 
YOu DRAW 


HERE 15 
SUSY WITH 
YARN BRAIDS. 


USE BRIGHT 
) BLUE YARN : 
FOR THIS INDIANS 
HAIR AND RED ®& 
FOR THE BAND. 
(F YOU CAN FIND 
AREAL FEATHER, 
THAT'S ALL THE 
BETTER. 






THIS PIRATE 
HAS A YARN 
MOUSTACHE AND 
EYEGROW, WITH 
A CLOTH PATCH 
FOR HIS OTHER EYE. 


TURN THE BLUNT 

END OOWN FOR 

THE PIRATE AND 
iINOLAN. 














@) CUT A PIECE OF 
YARN ABOUT 5“ LONG. 


ee ee 
G) Now Pvt Give ON THE 
INSIDE EDGES OF THE 
SHELLS, LAY THE ENDS 
OF THE YARN iNSIOE 
THE SHELL- SO—— 


CRACK ALOT OF 
WALNUT SHELLS BUT 
KEEP THE MATCHING 
HALVES TOGETHER. 

TAKE OUT THE MEATS 
ANO SAVE THEM FOR 
SOMETHING GCOO. 


AND FIT THE 

TWO HALVES 
TOGETHER SO 
THAT ALL IS GLUEO 
FIRMLY. 








PAINT THE NUTS 
BRIGHT COLORS 

WITH TEMPERA 

OR QUICK DRYING 
ENAMEL. 
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HANG ON THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
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Children who have mastered two-part 
singing in the fifth grade will begin 
the study of three-part songs in the 
sixth grade. Whatever their grade, 
however, children should not attempt 
three-part songs until they are acquaint- 
ed with two-part music. (See JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES for March 
1941 for a complete discussion of two- 
part singing. ) 

Introducing three-part music aural- 
ly is a good procedure. 

“How many children have heard part 
singing on the radio? Was it two or 
more parts?” 

“Today we shall try some three-part 
harmony ourselves.” 

Pointing to each group as she speaks, 
the teacher continues: “The people in 
this row will sing One (do) and hold 
the tone while the next two (or three) 
rows sing Three (mi) and the rest of 
you sing Five (sol).” The teacher 
sounds the three pitches and each 
group, individually, sounds the pitch 
softly. 

“We shall begin with the lowest 
tone. Everyone sing that; when I give 
the signal, the middle group will sing 
Three (mi). Then the last group will 
go on to Five (sol). All groups hold 
their pitches until I give you the cue 
to drop them.” 

“How many could hear their own 
tone? How many could sing their own 
tone and listen to the harmony? Let’s 
try it again. Listen to the harmony 
this time.” 

If the group does well, repeat the 
chord with “loo.” Then the teacher 
says, “Let us pretend that we are pluck- 
ing a string on a guitar. Using the same 
pitches, sing the word ZING and hold 
the ING sound until I give you a cue.” 

The teacher may demonstrate first 
how the sound should be held. This 
word is suggested because the Z sound 
brings the voices forward and the ING 
sound may be held a long time. Fur- 
thermore, the children enjoy the nov- 
elty of it. If the teacher has not been 
sure of the volume and quality of the 
voices, this drill should help her de- 
termine her seating plan. 

A number of seating plans are satis- 
factory. If the children who are to 
sing the third part—usually boys with 
changed voices—are few in number, 
they should be seated in the middle 
section. It is easier for the teacher to 
guide or assist them when they are 
directly in front of her. 

If the second section is weak, she may 
prefer to place them in the center sec- 
tion. If the room is so divided, it some- 
times is effective to assign the first voice 
to the girls and the second voice to the 
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boys with unchanged voices. The rival- 
ry between the two will do much to keep 
both sections doing their best. The 
teacher has only to say, “If the seconds 
cannot carry their part alone, we shall 
borrow some helpers from the first 
voice,” or vice versa, to make the lazy- 
pupils do their part. 

After the seating arrangement has 
been completed, the class might again 
sing the chord. Before leaving the drill, 
the teacher says, “Try to remember 
how the chord sounds. In the next class 
period we shall see how it looks.” 

At the next class, after a familiar 
song has been sung, the teacher re- 
peats the drill by rote and then says, 
“Wouldn’t you like to see what you 
were singing?” 

She draws the staff on the board and 
puts in the first chord given below. 


A 
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“Now let us change the harmony.” 
She puts the second chord in place. 

“What direction do the’ seconds 
move? the first voice? What happens 
to the thirds? To complete this tune 
we shall come home again.” She puts 
in the third chord. 

“Let us sing each part separately.” 
Pointing to the first part, she guides 
their singing; the second and third 
voices are helped similarly. 

“Do you notice that the notes for each 
part are written ABOVE the third part? 
That is to help you keep together and 
tell you how many parts are singing at 
one time. As I point to the first chord, 
I want all three parts to sing their tone 


in that chord. Hold it until I point to 
the next chord.” 

She quickly gives each part its open- 
ing pitch and then points to the three 
chords in A. 

“Now you know how to sing in three 
parts and you know how three-part 
music may be written. Later we shall 
try other chords.” 

The remainder of the period should 
be spent sight-reading a unison song, 
learning an art song, or singing familiar 
two-part songs. 

Next class period, after the opening 
song, the teacher writes the chords giv- 
en in B on the board, points out the 
movement of each part, sings each part 
separately, then sings the entire ca- 
dence. 

Later, if the group still becomes con- 
fused at the three tones, the entire drill 
(omitting the fourth chord which is a 
repetition of the third) is used. 

Before beginning their first three-part 
song, these chords may be reviewed in 
the key of the song. Some music read- 
ers provide such tone-blending drills. 
If not, the teacher puts them on the 
board as before. Please note that the 
Roman numerals indicate the number 
of the CHORD in the key, not its num- 
ber in order of singing. In each ca- 
dence, the middle chord has been in- 
verted for a more harmonious effect. 

The teacher should select the first 
three-part song with great care. If pos- 
sible much of the song should be uni- 
son or simple two-part music, Fre- 
quently the third part is introduced as 
a refrain which contains one or two 
simple phrases repeated several’ times. 
Such songs are technically suitable. If 
the words and melody are such that they 
appeal especially to boys, so much the 
better. 

In discussing the song before sing- 
ing it, the teacher may wish to explain 
where each part is written. In some 
songs the third part is written below 
the other two, as in the drill. Frequently, 
to avoid confusion, the third part is 
written on a separate staff. 

“You have a staff to yourselves, 
thirds. That will help you keep it your 
own tune and will prevent the others 
from singing your notes. It is a good 
habit to become used to singing from 
a separate staff, below the other voices, 
because four-part music such as grown 
people sing is usually written this way, 
with the tenor and the bass on the 
lower staff. 

“T hope you all realize that you must 
not only sing your part, but keep with 
the others as well. Is there any way 
by which you can tell if you are keep- 
ing together?” Someone may observe 
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that the words are the same throughout. 
Frequently someone will notice that 
part of the song is sung in unison or 
that two or three parts sing the same 
note in certain places. 

“Before we sing words, that unison 
note (or phrase) will be our guide. If 
you hurry and reach that note before 
the others, wait until the other parts 
also sing it. Let us scan the unison sec- 
tion first.” 

The class decide the key, locate One 
(do), find the opening note of the uni- 
son part, determine the time signature, 
and the count on which the song opens, 
then sing the unison section. If this 
has taken most of the period, do not 
begin the harmonic work at this time. 
New problems should be presented in 
small doses. 

During the next period the class 
should sing the unison part with words, 
if possible; then study the harmony 
part. If the groups have good leaders, 
it may be possible to attempt all parts 
at once, after the silent scansion of a 
phrase. Usually, at this stage, it is 
wiser to let each part sing its score 
alone. If the first voices have the melo- 
dy, let them sing their part first. Next 
take the second-voice singers alone. If 
the latter need extra drill, ask them 
to repeat their score with numbers (so- 
fa’s) while the first voices sing their 
part with “loo” very softly. 

Now the third voice should be ready 
to sing alone. This group may need 
more help from the teacher. Boys with 
changed voices are not accustomed to 
their own vocal range or volume, They 
may need to be cautioned to sing light- 
ly. 

“Remember, boys, your voices still 
come THROUGH your throats, They 
do not start or stop there. It is wiser 
not to call them “tenors” for few of 
them have either a tenor range or col- 
or. If any of the third voices ask if 
they are tenors, the teacher might say, 
“Some of you will be, no doubt. At 
present, it is hard to tell what you will 
sing ten years from now.” This fore- 
stalls any argument as to the relative 
merits of either tenor, baritone, or bass. 
Also it prevents the boys from trying 
to sing like some one of their acquaint- 
ance who has a mature voice. 

If the thirds are few in number and 
not self-conscious, the teacher might 
say, “Form a line across the front of 
the room. I can help you if you need 
it, you can hear the others better, and 
note how important it is that your tones 
are clear and firm as a foundation for 
the harmony.” 

This isolation for drill is effective for 
any small or weak part and should be 
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used in a study song whenever needed. 
At first, the teacher may need to rote 
the third part to that group, if they 
cannot get it by themselves. At this 
time the important thing is not to devel- 
op skill in sight reading so much as 
to train the children to attack a new 
musical problem with confidence and 
pleasure. Later all three groups will 
be expected to show greater initiative. 
After the part practices, if they need 
reviewing, the harmonic work may be 
dropped for the day. In the next class 
period, the harmony may be sung with 
numbers, “loo,” and if possible with 
words. Later periods, the class may 
review the harmonic section before sing- 
ing the entire song. From time to time 
it should be reviewed with words until 
all the class can sing one part and listen 
to the others at the same time. If boys 
and girls are equally divided among 
firsts and seconds and their voices are 
similar in range and tonal color, the 
teacher may wish to alternate parts as 
the class did in two-part sings. In that 
case, it is wise to indicate which side 
of the room sang the first part in the 
song, so that the other side may learn 
the first part in the next harmonic song. 

If the first three-part song proved 
difficult, use a two-part song as the 
next study song. The second three-part 
song studied should provide variety, be- 
cause a great deal of time must be spent 
on each song at this time. If the first 
was rollicking, the second might be 
gentle in mood. If the first part had 
the melody, try to find a song that 
stresses the second or third part. 

Careful preparation on the teacher’s 
part will do much to make this new 
undertaking enjoyable. 


(1) The teacher should know the 
song well before she introduces it. If 
not she will communicate her uncer- 
tainty to the group. Furthermore, she 
must be able to help a weak part, while 
listening to the other voices; to detect 
errors in time and tune in all parts; 
and to realize what difficulties may 
arise from the tune as written. 


(2) She should tell the boys that 
their music seats are only temporary. 
Occasionally a lad will sing gruffly at 
voice tryouts, then declare, during the 
study of a song, that “he can’t get 
down that low.” If he is using his voice 
correctly, with little strain or effort, 
this complaint indicates that he is 
singing the wrong part and should be 
moved up to the second voice. Since 
his voice may be deeper than some sec- 
onds, indicating early change, seat him 
in the row next to the thirds, so that 
he can join them in the high songs, and 
in songs he has already learned. 


Among the boys carrying the second 
voice there may be changes during the 
year. To prepare them, the teacher 
might say casually, “Your voice may 
drop down to third voice this year. If 
I don’t notice it before you do, tell me 
and we'll move you over with other 
thirds.” 

If the boys are shy or not analytic, 
the teacher will be able to detect this 
process when a second finds his part 
“too high” or when his speaking voice 
thickens, 

A word of caution is advisable. Some 
boys will try to sing heavily in order 
to sound “like a man.” If a chilld js 
doing that, his speaking voice will in- 
dicate the lack of change. The effort 
with which he “sings low” is another 
guide. The natural third voice has mel- 
ody and volume without strain, within 
a limited compass. The unchanged 
voice has much more range. Keep a 
boy in the middle group as long as pos- 
sible. If he cannot reach an occasional 
high note, but otherwise belongs in the 
second section, ask him to drop off 
when the high notes are reached. That 
will protect his undeveloped vocal 
chords. 

(3) No-song should become a pun- 
ishment. If a song is too difficult to be 
learned within a reasonable length of 
time, drop it and study something en- 
tirely different. Enjoyment and appre- 
ciation—two of our objectives—should 
not be sacrificed upon the altar of a 
study song in a school textbook. The 
fact that one class liked a song does 
not indicate that all groups will con- 
sider it worth the effort. You may dis- 
cover that the class will learn a more 
difficult number than the one you con- 
sider technically easy because it ap- 
peals to them. 

(4) Give the class or a chorus of the 
better singers a chance to perform as 
soon as possible. If they lack polish 
in performance, let them sing only for 
the younger children who will not detect 
flaws noticed by older groups. The 
little folk need the experience of hear- 
ing three-part harmony and it will also 
encourage the performers, Later, when 
the class has learned a number they es- 
pecially enjoy, suggest that they sing 
it for older groups. 

Introducing three-part music is a diffi- 
cult task, for both teacher and class, 
but it can be an enjoyable one. The 
thrill of mastery which the class experi- 
ences is worth the effort. If the group 
and the teacher attack a song as some- 
thing to be learned because it will be 
beautiful to both listener and perform- 
er, the class will persist until they have 
achieved harmony out of discord. 
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SPELLING BOOK 


A Christmas Spelling Book is something 
which you can use all during the month of 
December. Then, when you have your 
Christmas program, the books may be 
placed on exhibit for all the mothers and 
guests to see. 


We have chosen these designs because 
they may be used on large or small spelling 
books. If you choose a spelling book with an 
odd size, these decorations may be used, 
also. 


Arrange the holly leaves in a nice design. 
Place the words SPELLING BOOK wherever 
YOU think they will look best. The ribbon 
may go anywhere on the cover. We have 
left a blank space in the ribbon. This is for 
you to use to make your own picture for your 
Spelling Book. 


Remember everyone in the class should 
have a different cover for their book. Try to 
make them as individual as possible. That 
means, try to make them what YOU really 
want them to be, not what someone else 
thinks is pretty. 


SPELLIN 
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year 1483. His father was a painter of repute and Raphael was brought at 
an early age into the atmosphere of art and culture. However, his parents 


died when Raphael was very young and thereatter the artist 


entrusted to his uncle. 
famous artist, Pietro Perugino. He soon distinguished himself. Not only are 


his Madonnas famous, but such paintings as the 
“School of Athens,” and many others on different subjects are a testament 


to h 


is genius. 


“Trans- 


nting,. 


1520. 


in 


Because of his wonderfully gentle personality. Raphael was beloved by 


all who knew him. He died before completing his last 


figuration, 
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DADONNAS by RAPHAEL Z 


Raphael Sanzio is best known to us for his many Madonnas. These were 
painted for churches and for private individuals who commissioned the great 
master to create a picture especially for them. One of the most notable things 
about these madonnas is the sweetness of expression which the various figures 
have. In this Raphael excelled all his contemporaries (men who lived at the 
same time that he did). In addition to this quality, the pictures have excellence 
of composition which is that grouping or arranging of the people and things in 
the picture to make it attractive. Raphael's Sistine Madonna (right) was painted 
for the famous Sistine Chapel in Rome. We have only been able to show a part 
of the picture. 


At the right is the famous 
Madonna della Sedia—-the 
Madonna of the Chair—which 
Raphael painted in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. 
By studying the outline of the 
picture as shown here you will 
be able to see the excellence of 
its composition. 

Raphael only lived 37 years 
but in that time he produced 
some of the most perfect paint- 
ings ever executed. He was a 
friend of Leonardo da Vinci 
and the other great painters of 
his day. 
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The small Cowper Madonna is the 
name given to the picture below. This 
distinguishes it from the large (or Alva) 
Cowper Madonna. Both of these pic- 
tures were formerly in the collection of 
an Englishman named Cowper. 

This is one of Raphael's lesser-known 
works but it is only so because his 
others are of such surpassing beauty. 
Had Raphael only painted such small 
pictures as this Madonna, his reputa- 
tion would have been assured. 



































The Madonna above is another of more than one hundred such 
pictures which Raphael Sanzio painted, This one is called Ma- 
donna della Tenda (tenda in Italian means curtain) and for a long 
time people thought that it might have been painted by another 
artist who lived about the same time as Raphael. However, it has 
now been proved that Raphael did paint it. You will notice that 
it somewhat resembles the Madonna della Sedia. 






























SOAP CARVING 
PLAQUE 


Soap plaques are easy to make and are 
lovely for Christmas gifts. Choose a very 
simple subject and sketch it onto the soap. 
You may use a pointed tool such as the 
point of a knife to dig lightly into the soap 
once the sketch is as you want it. 


The directions for carving the plaque are 
on this page. However, if you want to leave 
a little space at the bottom of your plaque 





you may use it to have a little verse which 
CUT THE SOAP BAR TO you may carve in with the point of your 


THE SIZE YOU WANT knife. @ 


AND MAKE THE 
SURFACE FLAT AND 


SMOOTH FOR CARVING. For more decoration on the plaque, use 


some pan water colors and tint some of the 
figures. Let the water colors dry well and 
then wrap the plaque in Christmas paper. 
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MARK A BORDER AROUND THE 
TOP SURFACE AND CuT AWAY’ 
THE INSIDE SPACE AGOUT 4" 
DEER. 
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Pm UP A DESIGN ON 


PAPER THEN TRACE IT 
WITH THE POINT OF A 
KNIFE ON THE SOAP. 


@ CARVE AWAY THE PARTS 
AROUND THE DESIGN ANDO 
MAKE WHAT EVER ADDITION- 
AL CARVING (5S NECESSARY 
ON THE DESIGN. 
































PAINT THE PLAQUE WITH 
WATER COLORS OR LET 
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PROGRESSIVE 


IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


SIMPLIFIED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


by 
HAROLD R. RICE 


Instructor, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 


Art Supervisor and Critic Teacher, Wyoming Public Schools, Wyoming, Ohio 


INTRODUCTION: Two unique styles 
of Christmas cards can be made very 
easily by any school child. Once the 
original design is created, they can be 
produced in quantities very readily. 
Children in grades one through eight 
can handle this project easily, the vari- 
ant being in the intricacy of the cre- 
ated pattern. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: (1)  Dis- 
carded wallpaper sample books, or (2) 
scraps of oilcloth (solid colors), (3) 
9”x12” (or 12”x18”) plain news print, 
(4) same size white construction paper, 
(5S) same size cutting paper, (6) scis- 
sors, crayons, pencil, and paste. 

PLANNING: Briefly, the cards to be 
created are based on silhouettes. First 
a simple design employing Christmas 
motifs are drawn in outline. Second, the 
design is cut away. Third, an appro- 
priate paper or oilcloth square is in- 
serted under the cutout to give a con- 
trast of tone and color to the paper in 
the card. 

MOTIFS: Various Christmas symbols 
are first listed on the blackboard. 
Among those listed will be: 


Candles Snow scenes 
Holly Colored lights 
Bells Santa 

Wreaths Toys 

Trees Reindeer 


PLANNING THE CARD: Once the 
various symbols are listed, the card 
proper should be planned. It is helpful 
to study collections of last year’s cards 
brought into the classroom by the stu- 
dents. These will suggest many possi- 
bilities of various folds, sizes, and 
shapes. A few folds are shown in Fig. 

1). 

The small child should make his 
card somewhat larger than average as 
the smaller working area will limit his 
design possibilities. Older children can 
work in smaller areas successfully. 

Preliminary sketches are made on 
newsprint, The final cards are made 


from colored (and_ white) 


paper. 


CREATING A DESIGN: After the 
card is folded, the design is created on 
the front of the sheet. This should be 
filled in solid with a crayon, giving a 
silhouette effect, Fig. (2). Each child 
should try several designs and_ then 
make a final selection from his various 
creations. 

CUTTING THE CARD: The solid 
areas are cut away with a pair of scis- 
sors. By puncturing the paper at the 
center of the area to be cut away, and 
then working gradually towards the 
outline, sharp edges are assured. See 
Fig. (3). 

MASTER STENCIL: This _ sheet 
(newsprint) is then opened out and 
placed over a sheet of white construc- 
tion paper or oak tag. The pattern is 
transferred to the construction paper 
by runing a pencil through the open- 
ing in the original, Fig. (4). After the 
tracing is made, the original is dis- 
carded. The design is again cut out, 
giving an exact duplicate of the first 
card. The construction paper, when 
finished, is the “master” stencil. 


MAKING DUPLICATE CARDS: Any 
number of cards can be made in rapid 
succession by placing the master sten- 
cil on the colored (or white) cutting 
paper. The design is traced through 
the opening as previously explained. 
Then a duplicate opening is cut through 
the newly created cards. 

If the student doesn’t desire a large 
quantity of cards, two or three meeting 
his needs, the master stencil is not neces- 
sary. The original made from news- 
print will afford several successful trac- 
ings. 

INSERTING THE BACKING: (1) 
By making careful selection, very in- 
teresting and appropriate patterns taken 
from sample wallpaper books can be 
placed behind the cutout page. Papers 


cutting 


with colorful stripes, tiny stars, solid 
colors, and interesting textures can be 
used. See Fig. (5). These are cut 
slightly smaller than the folded card 
and are pasted in place under the cut- 
out. 

(2) While oilcloth samples cannot 
always be obtained, the material can be 
purchased at a cost of about le per 
card. Most interesting combinations 
can be made with this material. A 
shiny black oilcloth gives a most un- 
usual effect when placed under a white 
cutout card. Other colors will give 
variation. The dilcloth is cut and placed 
under the cutout in the same manner 
as the wallpaper squares. 


ENVELOPES: While commercial en- 
velopes can be purchased in numerous 
sizes, many of the older children will 
want to make their own, Fig. (6). Cut- 
ting paper is used in colors harmoniz- 
ing with that used in the cards. 


COURSE OF STUDY 
Teachers desiring a compact course 
of study in art for grades one through 
six can obtain one at cost by writing 
to Supt. Z. M. Walter, Wyoming, Ohio. 
This course of study was compiled by 


Mr. Rice. 
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(This year particularly Christmas 
takes on a very different garb for all 
of us. We in America should be thank- 
ful that this holiday may still be cele- 
brated with Freedom of thought and 
worship. 

The following playlet gives an ex- 
cellent opportunity to the teacher for 
opening a critical-thinking discussion 
with her children to emphasize the feel- 
ing of thoughtfulness, unselfishness, and 
the appreciation that these things are 
still true. We MUST strive to do all that 
is humanly possible to preserve this 
heritage of ours. The sale of WAR 
STAMPS and WAR BONDS should be 
a perfect objective at this point and a 
very effective one.) 

(A group of boys seem to be very 
much concerned over some important 
matter. ) 

BILL: I’m not going out to play to- 
day. 

JIM: Neither am I. 

TOM: Ha! Ha! 

JIM: What are you laughing at? 

BILL: He’d laugh at trouble. 

TOM: Well, isn’t this trouble? 

JOHN: To think of all the children 
coming here to see Santa Claus and he 
won't be able to come! 

JIM: Oh, don’t be so worried. There 


must be a way out. Let me think. 


BILL: You haven’t much time for 
thinking. You heard what Mrs. Potts 
said. 


JIM: What did she say? 

JOHN: She said we were the bright- 
est boys and could make up a stunt to 
amuse the children so they won't be 
too disappointed. 

(Enter Jane and Alice.) 

JANE: Why, John, I couldn’t help 
overhear your troubles. Your difficul- 
ties are nothing compared with the 
troubles in the world today. 

ALICE: Maybe we can all think of 
a plan. 

JIM: I’ve got it! Let Alice tell about 
Christmas in other lands before this 
terrible war. She can tell stories so 
beautifully. 

ALICE: Jim, how did you know 
about the surprise I had planned? I 
was planning to tell the stories you just 
asked me to, but in a way that will be 
more interesting. When I learned that 
were children from other 
lands who had come to our land to es- 
cape the hardships of war, I had a 
plan. Come, English child, Dutch 
child, Swedish child, Mexican child, 
and Russian child. 

(Children enter.) 
Will you please begin, English child? 


our guests 


ENGLISH CHILD: I'll be glad to. 


In 1483 it was the custom in England 


30 


IT ALL MEANT 


Christmas 


NETTA DRESSER 


Demonstration Teacher 
Detroit, Michigan 


to celebrate Christmas by playing 
cards and chess. In olden times, the 
English used a great deal of holly at 
Christmas and connected many super- 
stitions with its uses. For example, 
witches hate holly because it restores 
anyone under a witch’s spell. If one 
wished to dream about the future, nine 
holly leaves were tied in a handker- 
chief and placed under one’s pillow. It 
was considered bad iuck to throw holly 
away and it was burnt or given to the 
cows to eat. 

DUTCH CHILD: I am a Dutch child. 
In Holland, Christmas was celebrated 
as the feast of St. Nicholas. St. Nich- 
olas knew each member that behaved 
well during the year. He recommended 
toys for the good children and spank- 
ings for naughty ones. It was said that 
he rode a white horse. Children left 
hay and oats in their wooden shoes be- 
fore the fire for his horse. Pin cush- 
ions were set at the doorstep of homes 
where a baby was celebrating his first 
Christmas. 

MEXICAN CHILD: At Christmas- 
time in Mexico the children talk about 
breaking a “Peenyata.” This is a jar 
made of clay and painted with gay 
splashes of yellow and black. Such 
jars are easily broken. On Christmas 
Eve, they are filled with candies, rat- 
tles, whistles, or toys and hung from 
either the ceiling or a branch of a tree 
outside the door. Each child in turn 
is blindfolded and given three chances 
to try to break the “Peenyata” with a 
stick. When it is finally broken, all the 
children rush in and scramble for the 
gifts. The children who have broken 
the jar are given a special prize. 

SWEDISH CHILD: In November 
the women of Sweden began preparing 
for Christmas. They cleaned and _pol- 
ished everything before the great day. 
Baking also began, to make sure that 
there would be enough cakes and loaves 
of bread. Delicious yellow cheeses were 
made. On the day before Christmas, the 
older members of the family trimmed 
the tree. Very gay it looked with its dec- 
orations of tinsel, colored paper, candles, 
fruits, and fancy balls hanging from its 


branches. As soon as it grew dark, the 
colored candles were lighted and the 
children came into the room. Santa 
Claus then arrived with baskets of gifts 
for everyone. Between ten and eleven 
o'clock on Christmas Eve, supper was 
served. Most tables in Sweden are said 
to serve fish, rice and a fat goose at the 
feast. The rice was eaten with sugar, 
cream,and cinnamon. Many other dishes 
than those I have mentioned were served, 
but no meal was complete without those 
three, Christmas morning, before day. 
light, Swedish families usually went to 
church. They rode in sleds drawn by 
horses. As the people passed by in the 
early morning, the houses looked very 
beautiful with lighted trees in the win- 
dows. 

RUSSIAN CHILD: In faraway Rus. 
sia, the people also celebrated Christ. 
mas with a brightly lit Christmas tree, 
Hundreds of candles lent their cheer. 
fulness. At the very top of the tree sat 
a wax image of St. Nicholas with a 
queer cotton tassel on the top of his 
cap. Someone would light the tassel 
and Santa would melt away to nothing. 
Christmas gifts were heaped at the 
foot of the tree. No one was forgotten 
at Christmastime and everyone was hap- 
py. (very sadly) How different it is this 
Christmas. Supper was served after 
the gifts were opened. The table looked 

“queer and bumpy because a layer of 
straw had been spread under the table- 
cloth. No doubt you are wondering 
what the straw was for, Each person 
pulled out a straw as he sat down. If 
the straw was not broken, it meant 
that his fortune would be good, If the 
straw was broken, he was to be very 
careful to avoid trouble during the year 
that was to come, No meat was served, 
only fish and two kinds of pudding. 
One pudding was a white one and one a 
dark one. The white pudding was made 
of raisins, rice, and almonds. The dark 
one was of honey, walnuts, and barley. 
Christmas carols were heard in the 
streets while the feast was going on. 
Later in the evening, the family sat 
around the gaily lighted tree. 

JOHN: Children of other lands, you 
were very kind to tell us those inter- 
esting customs of your native lands, 
and we enjoyed hearing them. Thank 
you very much. 

BILL: Let me speak for all the child- 
ren of America. We are very happy to 
have you here, and will do all we can 
to help you over these hard days. 

DUTCH CHILD: Some day, I hope, 
there will be peace again. Christmas 
may again be celebrated with our be- 
loved parents and good will toward 
all men. 
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there are many more interesting things to 
be learned about these aquatic mammals. 
Aquatic mammal is a phrase used to de- 
scribe an animal which breathes as land 
mammals (such as dogs and horses) but 
which spends much of its time in the water. 


Seals are divided into different groups. 
There are true seals which include the sea 
elephant. They have hardly any ears but 
they have the flippers just as other seals. 
Eared seals are another group which in- 
clude the seals from which we get fur and 
the sea lion. 


Th DECEMBER NATURE NOTEBOOK 
Ss There are two things which most of us 
bj (bg ad know about seals—they like the water and 
their fur is used to make coats. However, 




















Seals are often used in circuses because 
they are intelligent and can be taught to 
perform various tricks. Seals make a kind 
of barking sound. 


It is the underfur which we use for coats 
and not the outer covering of the seal. 
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MEASURING BAGS 


hy 


Measuring bags will make nice 
Christmas gifts for Mother. They 
have space for yardstick, tape 
measure, and foot ruler. 

Cut the pieces as directed, 
using oilcloth, Bind the top edges 
with tape. Place the longest piece 
on the bottom and the others on 
top of it according to size. Bind 
the outside edges and paste flow- 
ers onto the bag. Sew a tape loop 
at the top to serve as a hanger. 
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BILL FILE 


DAWN £ OLESON 

Cut the shield out of thin 
wood with a coping saw. 
Glue a spring clothespin to 
the center. Drill a hole 
at the top for a hanger. 
Enamel with bright colors. 













































































CANDLE HOLDER 


Cut a Christmas-tree shape 
from plywood. Cut a square 
piece for the bottom. Nail or glue 
the Christmas tree to the bottom. 
If glue is used, be sure that it is 
allowed to dry thoroughly. 

A candle may be placed on 
the bottom piece in front of the 
tree. Merely allow a little wax 
to drip onto the board before 
sticking the candle into the wax. 
Color the candle holder with 
enamels, 
























CARVING 


SOAP 
bs is 


People pay a good bit of 
money for soap cut into various 
interesting shapes. You can 
make soap gifts by carving bells 
and other things. from Pieces of 
soap. Color them with water 


colors. Place in a Christmas 
box. 
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Christmas is one time in the year 
when a program not only seems appro- 
priate but is expected. Mothers, invited 
to visit the school and view the pres- 
entation and take part in a party, usu- 
ally respond willingly and in numbers. 
Therefore, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Christmas season is an exceedingly 
busy one, teachers like to take pains 
to plan a successful program and party. 
The following suggestions are offered to 
aid teachers in preparing this activity. 
Children should have a large share in 
deciding what will be contained in a 
Christmas party and program, but we 
feel that they will agree to many of 
these suggestions. 

First of all, whether this program is 
a school or a classroom affair, every- 
one will want a play. On page 15 of 
this issue of JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. we have printed one 
which is suitable for primary grades 
and which will be interesting for inter- 
mediate-grade children as well. In the 
November 1942 issue of JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES (page 27) we pub- 
lished a musical play which will appeal 
to children in all grades. Other plays 
for this season of the year are listed 
in another portion of this article. 

If, for some reason, it is not possible 
to present a play, the children can en- 
tertain their (and themselves) 
with recitations and stories. Some of 
these are given on page 39 of this issue 
while others are listed in the bibliog- 
raphy accompanying this article. Per- 
haps children in the primary grades 
may want to enact one of the Christmas 
stories which have been read to them 
during the weeks before Christmas. This 
dramatic play need not take a great 
deal of preparation and it certainly 
gives the children a chance to use their 
ingenuity and initiative. 


guests 


No Christmas party or program is 


complete without singing Christmas 
carols. Many plays have these inter- 


spersed within the action. A list of 
Christmas carols is given on page 35 
of this issue. The bibliography con- 
tains lists of publishers from whom col- 
lections may be obtained. 

Then comes the party. The 
room has been decorated for some time 
before the party. (See suggestions on 
page 46.) The boys and girls will make 
additional trimmings. They will also 
want to make invitations to take or send 
to their parents inviting them to attend 
the Christmas party. These invitations 
may be in the form of Christmas cards 
with the inside of the folder inscribed 
with the date, the time, and the place 
of the program and party. 

There are a number of simple games 


class- 





Plan A 
Complete 
CHRISTMAS 


PROGRAM 





which, if time allows, may be played. 
One of these is a variation of “Twenty 
Questions.” Sheets of paper on which 
lists of Christmas questions have been 
written may be passed to the children 
and their guests. Each one is given a 
certain amount of time to answer these 
questions. The one who answers most 
of the questions correctly wins a prize. 

Another game is Christmas Categor- 
ies. The word CHRISTMAS is written 
across the top of the page. The players 
are told to find as many words as pos- 
sible which begin with the individual 
letters of the word CHRISTMAS but 
limited to a certain category. For ex- 
ample, the players may be asked to find 
girls’ names which begin with the let- 
ters in CHRISTMAS, or cities in the 
United States, and so on. The one with 
the most words wins. 

These games may be played while 
seated and do not cause confusion. The 
prizes are those which the children make 
in school. For example, the knitting 
tubes described on page 19 are excel- 
lent prizes. 

A grabbag of Christmas presents for 
all the children of the room provides 
lots of fun. Each child will make a 
present during one of the class periods 
devoted to this project or at home. He 
will wrap his present and place it un- 
der the class Christmas tree or in a 
grabbag placed in the room for the 
purpose. On the day of the party the 
children will grab for their presents. 


At the same time they can distribute 
the presents they have made for their 
mothers and fathers. (This part of the 


party may easily be omitted if the 
teacher judges such an activity would 
not be suitable for her group.) 

Refreshments should be simple. 
Candy and fruit or nuts may be distrib- 
uted. Popcorn balls always delight 
boys and girls and, of course, since it is 
primarily their party, their wishes 
should be carried out. 

The party should close with the sing- 
ing of an appropriate Christmas carol. 
“Silent Night, Holy Night” is good for 
this purpose as is “Oh Come, All Ye 
Faithful.” 

The children and their parents will 
leave the party with a joyous feeling of 
peace on earth, good will toward men 
which will amply repay the teacher for 
her work to make the party a success. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Plays: 
Big Book of Christmas Entertain- 
ments, Maurine H. Faw, editor (Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., Chicago). Beckley- 
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collections of Christmas plays. 
Christmas Plays (Dramatic Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago) 
“The Night Before Christmas,” Jose- 
phine Bristol Beck, in Junior Arts 
and Activities, December 1941. 

Songs: 
Christmas Carols from Many Coun- 
tries, Coleman and Jorgenson (Schir- 
mer, New York) 
Fijty Favorite Lullabies, Carter 
(Whitman, Racine) 
Progressive Music Series 
Burdett and Co., New York) 
Songs of Childhood (Ginn and Co., 
New York) 

Poems: 
“A Child’s Prayer” (Ex Ore Infan- 
tium), Francis Thompson 
“A Visit From St. Nicholas,” Clem- 
ent C. Moore 
“The Christmas Tree in the Nursery,” 
Richard Watson Gilder 
“A Christmas Folk-Song,” Lizette W. 
Reese 
(The poems listed above are included 
in Anthology of Children’s Literature, 
Johnson and Scott, Ed., Houghton- 
Mifflin, Boston.) 

Stories: 
“The Secret Christmas Tree” from 
Stories to Read at Christmas by Elsie 
Singmaster (Houghton, Mifflin, Bos- 
ton) 
“The Animals’ Christmas Tree” and 
“The Youngest Shepherd” from A 
Holiday Story Sampler by Charlotte 
Conover (Albert Whitman, Chicago) 
“Christmas at the Hollow Tree Inn” 
by Albert Bigelow Paine in Book 
Trails (Child Development Founda- 
tion, Chicago). 


(Silver, 
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DRAW A LAMB 
OR A FIGURE OF 


ANO CUTIT OUT. 
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v ag CARD AFTER OR PAINT IT & a 
EYES ANDO 
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@® A THREE DIMENSIONAL CARD. 


CUT A STRIP OF 
YOUR OWN CHOOSING PAPER 4" wide 
ANO 2” LONG. 
FOLD IN 4 SECTIONS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


1. CHOOSE & COLORED 














PAPER AND Foto as) = 41. 
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a... ea 5 As 
FOLD A PAPER DoiLy EITHER Cur 
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ON THE TREE, 
Ss. 
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He alge Ryn GREETING Wits 
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cut THE 
QUARTERS. 
THIS 15 YOUR 
TREE. 





BACKGROUND FOR THE 3- 
DIMENSIONAL CARO. 
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WATER COLOR BLOCK PRINT. 





START WITH A 
WHITE O@ TINTED 
CARO. TRACE youR 
DESIGN ON (tT. 


NOw COAT THE 
WHOLE SURFACE 
WITH WATER PROOF 
INK ANO ALLOW TO 
DRY. 
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COAT HEAVILY ALL 
THE PARTS You wiisH 
TOBE WHITE ,WITH 
OPAQUE WATER COLOR. 
ALLOW TO ORY 


THOROUGHLY. 
5. LET THE CARD 
Now HOLD THE ORY ANO 
4: CaRO UNDER A PRESS IT FLAT 
WATER FAUCET BETUEEN 


ANO QUICKLY wWasH HEAVY BOOKS. 
AWAY THE OPAQUE 
WATER COLOR. 
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In the minds of most of us, and cer- 
tainly of the children, Christmas just 
would not be Christmas without Christ- 
mas Carols. We sing them in school 
and at church, at community gather- 
ings, and sometimes in groups going 
from house to house. We hear them 
over the radio. Their beauty and fitness 
to the occasion are taken for granted. 
And all that is good. 

But, if you believe as we do, that it 
is even better to know something about 
the Christmas Carols—how the custom 
began, when the beloved songs were 
written and by whom and under what 
circumstances—you will go with us as 
we explore one of the most beautiful 
and essential parts of the celebration of 
Christmas. 

The word “carol” has various ex- 
planations and interpretations. A carol 
was originally a ring dance accompan- 
ied by singing. It was generally per- 
formed on festive occasions and has its 
roots in Greek religious exercises which 
were accompanied by dancing and sing- 
ing. 

When Europe became converted to 
Christianity, sung in the 
services commemorating the birth of 
the Christ Child. Many of these were 
of Hebrew origin with respect to mel- 
ody and all were in the Latin language. 
As vernaculars developed, the majority 
of the people could no longer under- 
stand the Latin tongue and the melo- 
dies were not easy for them to sing. 


hymns were 


THE STORY OF CHRISTMAS 


CAROLS 


Gradually, folk tunes were adapted for 
use and songs telling of the joy in peo- 
ple’s hearts were sung. 

The miracle players used the earliest 
of the true Christmas Carols in Eng- 
land. At first these were sung in the 
churches but gradually they became 
separate from services, the 
dramatic action was abandoned, and 
the songs remained. One of the most 
famous of these is the “Coventry Carol.” 
This simple lullaby fits beautifully into 
the Christmas celebrations that we have 
today and it is unfortunate that we do 
not hear it oftener. 

The Latin church songs did, however, 
have their influence. Some of those we 
have today are written with both Latin 
and English words. Carols of this type 
are called “macaronic.” “The Boar’s 
Head Carol” is one of these. 

The “Oh Come, Oh Come Emmanuel” 
is still sung to the ancient Gregorian 
tune. 

In France, called noels, 
the word coming from the Latin word 
for birth or nativity. We preserve “The 
First Noel” as one of our most beloved 
carols although it is of a later date 
than those considered above. 

The custom of carolling began with 
the “waits” who were employed by au- 
thorities to keep watch throughout the 
town. During the course of time they 





religious 


carols are 


began singing and going from door to 
door. This custom more or less degen- 
erated into common begging since it 
was considered a grave fault to refuse 
hospitality on Christmas night. But the 
custom has been revived during the 
centuries for the simple sake of hear- 
ing the beautiful Christmas songs. 

Some authorities like to describe a 
carol such as “Good King Wenceslas” 
an inferior Christmas song, but the joy 
with which it is sung belies any dearth 
of enthusiasm among those filled with 
the Christmas spirit. The melody is an 
ancient one to which Latin words were 
originally sung. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, John Neale wrote the words we 
now use. They are based on a legendary 
event in the life of an historical king 
of Bohemia, Wenceslas. The incident 
described in the song clearly shows the 
Christmas spirit—kindness to the less 
fortunate and carrying out the true 
principles of Christianity. 

Some of the world’s greatest com- 
posers—notably Mendelssohn and Han- 
del have contributed their talents to the 
modern carols which are most familiar 
Religious leaders have written 
immortal lyrics. The whole is blended 
into a symphony of praise at Christ- 
mastime; great because it comes from 
the hearts of a joyful and honoring 
people; beautiful because it is simple 
and unadorned by the false concepts 
which would destroy all that is sacred 
in the Christmas celebration. 


to us. 








DECK THE HALLS 
THE FIRST NOEL . 
THE BOAR’S HEAD CAROL 


COVENTRY CAROL 


SILENT NIGHT 


HARK | 
JOY TO THE WORLD 
AWAY IN A MANGER . 








GOOD KING WENCESLAS.... 


OH COME, OH COME, EMMANUEL 
ADESTE FIDELES (OH, COME, ALL YE FAITHFUL) 


IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR 


THE HERALD ANGELS SING 


O, LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM. 
WE THREE KINGS OF ORIENT ARE. 


& CHRISTMAS CAROLS AMERICANS 


- WELSH 
FRENCH... 
. ENGLISH 
oe Ee 
. ENGLISH 


ENGLISH 


GRUBER 


HANDEL " ISAAC WATTS ” 
. HERBERT “ LUTHER " 
. REDNER " BROOKS m 





. TRADITIONAL WORDS AND MUSIC 


TRADITIONAL WORDS AND MUSIC 


. WILLIS ” 


. MENDELSSOHN » 


. JOHN 4H. HOPKINS 


SING 27 


. JOHN NEALE (woros) 


(music) MOHR (worps) 
SEARS " 


CHARLES WESLEY " 


(woros AND music ) 











CANDY SACKS 


Small paper bags, crayons, 
bits of cotton, and paste are all 
that are needed for these 
Santas. Color the face and hat 
red, paste on the cotton. Make 
the eyes, nose, and mouth. 
Fill the bags with Christmas 
goodies. 





COTTON 





























BEAN BAG 
CUT A PIECE OF CLOTH 
2TIMES AS LONG AS IT 


Ss WIDE. FOLD AND 
Sew TWO 2I10ES TOGETHER. 


FILL WITH BEANS ANDO 
SEW UP THE 3RO SIDE. 




















BEAN BAG GAME 


A Bean Bag Game is a good 
present to make. Get a piece of 
heavy cardboard—a large one. 
Make three circles as shown. 
Cut out the center one. Color 
the corners blue, the next circle 
















white, and the next red. 
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PP) STUFFED DEER 


If your class is pl 

to make gifts for less {c. 
tunate children, these stuj. 
ed deer are fine. Get pieces 
of plain-colored cloth. Fol 
it double. Cut an outline of 
the deer on the folded cloth, 
Remember to cut out the 
little hole. Stuff the deer (no 
too much) with cloth rags, 
Sew around the edges, 


~_ 


>>> > > 


If you wish, you may use 
crayons to make the eyes 
ears, nose, and mouth, 





Colored yarn is good to 
use for the sewing. 
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WINDOW DECORATIONS 


Every classroom will look much more beautify] 
at the Christmas season if there are decorations qt 
the windows. What can be more attractive than 
window transparencies. 


These transparencies are a little unusual in that 
they are made from different tones of the same color 
of paper. For example, if you have the three kings 
for a transparency, you will have the camels gq 
dark color of brown. The sand will be a lighter 
shade, and the sky will be a light tan. The star may 
be bright yellow. 


The carolers may be done in shades of red or 
purple. 


The pieces of the transparency may be pasted 
to the window with library paste or they may be 
tacked to the window frames with thumbtacks. 
When the transparency is completed, pull the shade 
to the point where the transparency begins. Then 
the light will shine through and make it look more 
beautiful. 


Black tempera may be used to outline the figures 
if you wish. 











GENERAL DIRECTIONS 
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SKY, WITH THE | ___———— 
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HOW MOTHER GOOSE MET 
JACK HORNER 


The Horner family was going to have 
a big Christmas dinner; a very big 
Christmas dinner indeed! There was 
turkey popping open with chestnut 
stuffing; goose swimming in golden 
brown gravy; big platters of spicy 
apples baked to a delicious juiciness; 
and plenty of jellies and nuts. But 
best of all there was to be one of Cho- 
Cho’s Christmas pies! 

Cho-Cho was the baker who lived in 
the same town with the Horner family, 
and such goodies as he could make! 
People came from far and near to buy 
his pastries, for no one in the country 
could equal him. Cho-Cho had a great 
many ideas of his own, too, which made 
his pies and cakes interesting as well 
as good, 

When he baked a wedding cake 
(which he often did) he put a ring, a 
thimble, and a penny in the cake batter 
and baked them in the cake. At the 
wedding, whoever got the ring would 
be married within a year; whoever 
got the thimble would spend her life 
sewing for a living; and whoever got 
the penny would become very, very 
rich! 

When Cho-Cho baked a Christmas 
pie, he put in one big sugar plum; 
and whoever got it was sure to be a 
“deserving person” and would have 
only good things happen to him all the 
rest of his life. 

Now, the Horner family had never 
ordered one of Cho-Cho’s Christmas 
pies before and the reason Mrs. Horner 
had ordered one this year was that she 
had invited Mother Goose to have 
Christmas dinner with them. So, of 
course, she wanted everything to be 
especially nice. 

Christmas day came at last. Mrs. 
Horner was as busy as could be, and 
all the other Horners were busy, too. 
The Horner house was filled with de- 
licious smells, and everyone was run- 
ning back and forth doing this and 
that. 

Suddenly Mrs. Horner found that she 
had no stick-cinnamon! 

“And I must have stick-cinnamon for 
the apples,” she wailed aloud. The big 
pan of apples was all ready to be pop- 
ped in the oven—that is, all ready ex- 
cept for the stick-cinnamon. 

“Jack! Jack!” called Mrs. Horner. 
“Come here, I want you to run an er- 
rand for me.” But no Jack appeared. 

No one knew where he was. The 


LOUISE vies BELL 











“Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 

Eating a Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 

And said, ‘What a big boy am 1!” 











whole Horner family hunted for him, 
but he could not be found. 

So Mrs. Horner had to bake the ap- 
ples without the stick-cinnamon, for ev- 
eryone was either too busy or too small 
to run to the store for her. 





“Merry Christmas, Mrs. 
Merry Christmas to all of you!” 

Mother Goose stood in the doorway, 
wrapped in her warm cape; and be- 
side her stood her trusty gander wear- 
ing the warm red blanket which Mother 
Goose had made for him to wear in 
cold weather. 

“Merry Christmas, Mother Goose.” 

Mrs. Horner helped Mother Goose 
take off her cape. One of the little 
Horners put her boots by the fire. Still 
another child carefully placed her tall 
pointed hat on the mantel of the high 
fireplace where nothing could happen 
to it. Mr. Horner took the gander out 
to the barn where he gave him some 
food and saw that he was comfortable 
and happy. 

“Mmmm — something smells good.” 

Mother Goose settled down comfort- 
ably in the big chair by the fire, spread 
her pretty figured dress out beneath her, 
and rubbed her hands together before 
the cheering blaze. Her kind old face 
was wreathed in smiles and, above the 
fresh white ruffle at her throat, looked 
like a bright flower peeping out from 
its foliage. 


Horner. 


“It isn’t cinnamon apples you smell, 
Mother Goose,” said the tiniest and 
most disappointed Horner of all, “be- 
cause Mother couldn’t find Jack to get 
the stick-cinnamon for her.” 

“Sh! Shh—sh!” Mrs. Horner quieted 
him. 

“Jack? Why, your son Jack is help- 
ing an old lame man take in his fire- 
wood,” Mother Goose explained. “As 
I flew over the old man’s house I saw 
Jack and thought to myself, “What a 
helpful boy Jack Horner is!’’ 


“Oh!” replied Mrs. Horner. “Oh! 
That’s fine. I should much rather have 
the apples without cinnamon-sticks 
than to have my son pass by a person 
who is in need of help.” 

“Yes. Oh, my yes,” murmured Moth- 
er Goose, gently rocking to and fro, 
her blue eyes smiling into the fire. 

Soon Jack came home, the Christmas 
turkey was done to a turn, and Mrs. 
Horner called everyone to dinner. Mr. 
and Mrs. Horner sat at one end of the 
long table, Mother Goose at the other 
end, and all the little Horners, their 
cousins, aunts, and grandmothers sat 
in between, But even though the table 
was a very long one, there wasn’t room 
for everyone and so Mrs. Horner had 
fixed a little table in the corner for 
Jack, his second cousin, his third cous- 
in, and his baby sister. 

Everybody ate, and ate, and ate until 
they could hardly eat anymore, and 
then came the Christmas pie! Such a 
beautiful pie it was—so high that the 
smallest Horner could not see over the 
top of it; and so wide that Mrs. Hor- 
ner’s largest knife would hardly cut it. 
Right on top of it in the center was a 
big spray of bright Christmas holly. 

“Mother Goose, you are our special 
guest, so you must cut the Christmas 
pie,” said Mrs. Horner, placing the 
huge pie in front of her’ guest as she 
pales 

So Mother Goose cut the pie. She 
gave the big people big pieces, and the 
little people little pieces, and each and 
every one of them hoped for the Christ- 
mas plum. 

“Who will get it? Who will get it?” 
they all asked. 

But no one seemed to find it. 

“Maybe Cho-cho forgot to put it in,” 
one cousin said sadly. 

“Maybe he did!” agreed another. 

“Oh! Oh!” squealed Jack suddenly 
holding up his thumb. “Look! Look!” 

Everybody looked, and there on the 
end of Jack’s thumb was the biggest, 
juiciest plum that any of them had 
ever seen. 

The Horner family all clapped their 
hands and Mother Goose clapped loud- 
er than the rest. Jack said to his sec- 
ond cousin, his third cousin, and his 
baby sister, as he started to eat the 
plum: “My, but I feel proud, I just 
put in my thumb and pulled out a 
plum. My! What a big boy am I!” 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be help- 
ful and interesting to teachers. One dollar 
will be paid for each contributon accepted. 
Send your deas and suggestions for this page 
to Teacher’s Corner, JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. 


AUTOMOBILE RIDING 
by 
SISTER MARY ERMIN, O.S.B. 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota 

I have found this game interesting and help- 

ful for classroom oral reading. The pupils 

first copy in a composition book the follow- 
ing symbols of the game: 


Pupil—driver 

Reading book—automobile 

Voice—motor 

Commas—curves (pause slightly and go 
slower) 


Periods—stop signs 

Omitted and miscalled words—bumps in 

the road (avoided by good drivers) 

Smooth, even tone—well-oiled motor 

Jerky tone—poor motor in need of repair 

Repair work—oral and silent drill 

Sentences—streets 

Questions—hills (raise voice at end) 

Each pupil selects and cuts out a picture of 
an automobile which he pastes on a paper 
cover made for his book. Then in reading 
class one pupil is asked to take the others for 
a ride. He comes to the front of the class 
with his reader thus becoming the driver. The 
other pupils are occupants of his automobile. 
If the driver miscalls or omits a word, the 
pupils at their seats act as though they were 
going over a bump in the road by rising 
slightly in their seats. The teacher decides 
how long the ride shall last. Then the other 
pupils engage in a friendly criticism of the 
driver’s ability to handle his automobile. They 
use the terms listed above. 


e 
COAT HANGER COVERS 


Coat hanger covers are inexpensive gifts 
which are very easy to make. Use cutting 
paper in various colors, crayons or paints, 
paste, and other decorative materials. 

Place a wire coat hanger on a piece of 
white or colored cutting paper. Along the 
three sides, measure one inch beyond the edge 
of the hanger. Cut out along the one-inch 
line but cut the paper flush at the top where 
the hook is and at the two bottom corners. Cut 
another piece of paper the same size as the 
hanger. 

Fold the first piece so that the edges come 
over the wires. Paste the second piece over 
this. Decorate the coat hanger any way you 
wish, 


e 
HISTORY HELP 
by 
GERALD B. CROSBY 
Yarmouth County, N. S., Canada 

In the teaching of history in the intermedi- 
ate grades, I usually had trouble in getting 
the pupils to do any work for themselves. 
Lately I have picked out one boy or girl from 
the class and assigned to him a certain his- 
torical character. For example, one day one 
boy took the part of Henry Hudson. The 
rest of the class asked questions of this boy. 
The amount of reading and research under 
this method was increased fivefold and there 
was more interest on the part of the class. 
When interest lagged, a contest soon revived 
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it. Our contest took the shape of seeing which 
pupil would miss the fewest questions which 
the class put to him. A small prize was given 
to the winner. 


* 
FLOWER VASES 
by 
GRACE CLOSE 
Milroy, Pennsylvania 

We have made lovely flower vases during 
the year by first collecting odd-shaped jars 
and bottles in pairs. Next we pasted small 
pieces of paper towels on the outside of the 
jars. Paint—water color—was then applied. 
When the colors were perfectly dry, we ap- 
plied a coat of white shellac. 

The vases were all ready for the fall and 
winter bouquets which we had collected to 
use in Nature Study class. These vases also 
make attractive gifts. 


& 
TREASURE BOXES ARE FUN 
by 
MARY NEELY CAPPS 
Snyder, Oklahoma 

For nature story or science each child 
should be given an empty cigar box or a 
strong cardboard box as his own treasure 
box. Into this, he may place collections of 
stones, pupa cases, locust sheds, beetles, shells, 
bird feathers, and other specimens which he 
may discover. 

The keeping of a treasure box adds inter- 
est to the lesson period. The child’s powers 
of observation are enriched by the project. 

3 
EVERYBODY READS 
by 
EMMA M. BUTLER 
Ashland, Oregon 

Every room needs a reading table with 
books attractively arranged. To cover a table, 
use plain-colored oilcloth or a remnant of 
linoleum in a pretty design. The oilcloth may 
be pasted on; the linoleum needs cement. 
Leave an inch around the edge and paint the 
border a contrasting color. Red and black 
or green and yellow make pretty color com- 
binations. The colors you choose will, of 
course, depend upon the color of the other 
furnishings in your room. 

One of the most attractive rooms I have 
ever seen used two shades of blue. Chairs and 
table were painted a medium blue and had 
bluebirds stenciled on them in a darker blue. 
There were bluebirds on the walls and win- 
dow shades. 

A couple of bricks painted to match the 
color scheme make very desirable book ends 
since they are heavy enough to stand firmly. 


ANIMAL SEATWORK 


by 
BESSIE ANDERSON 
Chicago, Illinois 
Use very stiff cardboard or oak tag and 
trace a number of animal outlines on it. Make 


a set of cardboard pieces about 6”x9” and 
divide them into eight parts. In each square 
letter “an elephant,” “a deer,” “a rabbit,” 
etc. Cut out the animals and place eight let- 
tered squares and eight corresponding pic- 
tures in an envelope. 

The child is to take his 6”x9” paper and 
fold it into eight parts. He letters his paper 
to match the 6”x9” cardboard and traces the 
correct animal above the name, and colors 
the animals as he thinks they look. 


* 
UNIT ON AUSTRALIA 


Because of the current interest in Australia, 
the Australian News and Information Bureau 
has prepared a unit entitled, Geography of 
Australia, This unit is offered free to teachers 
and school libraries. 

The unit contains an outline for conducting 
the study. Such phases as the people of Aus- 
tralia, the history of the continent, the natural 
resources of the country, and its strategic posi- 
tion in the present war are discussed. There 
is an excellent bibliography. of books, visual 
aids, and so on. 

The author of the unit is Gerrine Mote, a 
teacher in the Iowa City Public Schools. It, 
therefore, can be said to follow the accepted 
trends in American teaching methods, 

In addition to the unit, teachers may obtain 
a copy of the Australian Handbook, a com- 
prehensive outline of the land, vegetation, ani- 
mal life, people, and history of Australia. 

For further information, write Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 610 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

® 
A HEALTH PEEP SHOW 
by 
IONE OPAL BENESH 
Monticello, Iowa 

Take a large shoe box. Remove the lid and 
cover the top with blue tissue paper. Cut a 
hole one and one-half inches in diameter in 
the front of the box and paste a cardboard 
circle around it. 

The children make a freehand drawing of 
a health home, flowers, trees, sun, and sun’s 
rays. Select the best drawing and paste it in 
the back of the box. Paste green construction 
paper on the bottom to represent grass; draw 
an attractive stone walk to the health home 
from the front of the box. Draw flowers along 
the walk. 

Cut two white sign posts one and three- 
quarters inches high and paste them on both 
sides of the walk. Print “Exercise Avenue” 
on one sign and “Good Food Street” on the 
other sign. 

Five brownies one and one-quarter inches 
high walk along in a row carrying potatoes, 
oranges, carrots, tomatoes, etc. These use the 
side marked “Good Food Street.” 

On “Exercise Avenue,” two little girls play 
ball. Back of these may be a green tree. 

This project can create much interest in 
health. It teaches pupil planning and doing, 
many health lessons, and art expression. 
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BOOKS FOR 
TEACHERS 


The story of Leonardo da Vinci has 
been told many times in adult biography 
and fiction, but never so beautifully as 
it has been written by Elisabeth Hub- 
bard Lansing, author of Leonardo: Mas- 
ter of the Renaissance. This book has 
been written for young people, those 
growing up in an age of mechanized 
warfare, political upheaval, and — 
strangely enough — an increased inter- 
est in the classic masters and their 
creations. 

However, as a master painter, Leon- 
ardo is less interesting to boys and 
girls than as an inventor (flying ma- 
chine, submarine, machine gun) and as 
a scientist. These aspects of his life are 
given dramatic language which will 
captivate the imaginations of young 
readers. The life and times—particu- 
larly the times-—of Leonardo da Vinci 
were momentous ones. They were the 
days of the Borgias, of the Medicis, of 
the fabulous Doges of Venice. The 
revival of learning had captured the 
attention of all Italy and with it came 
and adventure around which 
Leonardo moved as a misunderstood 
master man of genius. 

All this has Elisabeth Lansing put 
into her book which is further enhanced 
by beautifil and graphic illustrations 
of the men and events important in the 
life of the great painter of the Mona 
Lisa. The illustrations are by William 
Sharp. There is an introduction by 
Hendrik Willem van Loon. 

(Thomas Y. Crowell—237 pp.—$2.75) 


All teachers are faced with the dual 
problem of having craft projects which 
are timely and which do not use critical 
materials. Crafts in Wartime is an excel- 
lent booklet outlining many things 
which may be made without drawing 
upon needed materials for their con- 
struction. In addition, Crafts in War- 
time gives instructions for designing 
items for service men and for invalids 
and convalescents. Sand containers, en- 
tertainment kits for air-raid shelters, 
and first-aid kits are among the many 


intrigue 
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projects discussed in Crafts in Wartime 
by Marguerite Ickis. 

Miss Ickis is, incidentally, well known 
for her work in planning craft pro- 
grams. 

Crafts in Wartime may be obtained 
for thirty-five cents per copy from the 
National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 





A great many boys and girls given 
assignments in Shakespeare’s plays 
during their high school days look upon 
them as unpleasant tasks. Shakespeare’s 
language, more than one student is 
likely to remark, is so difficult that in 
trying to understand it the plot of the 
play is obscured and reading becomes a 
task. With such feelings as these, it is 
no wonder that the purpose behind the 
study of Shakespeare is lost and that, 
many times, no good even comes of 
trying to acquaint students with Shake- 
speare. 

However, Charles and Mary Lamb 
many years ago realized this situation 
and put their combined genius to work 
to create the Tales From Shakespeare. 
Their purpose as explained in the 
“Preface” to the work was to acquaint 
young readers with the plots of the 
plays and, at the same time, to pre- 
serve the flavor of Elizabethan English. 
That they succeeded is. evidenced by 
the continued popularity of their book. 

Tales From Shakespeare has been 
printed in a new edition by the Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. The beautiful 
illustrations are by Elinore Blaisdell 
whose work in making pictures of defi- 
nite period and costume is well known. 
The illustrations are beautifully in 
keeping with the text and they serve to 
stimulate the readers even more than 
is usually the case with such pictures 
because they are so authentic. 

Credit is given in the “Introduction” 
to the part Mary Lamb played in the 
writing of the Tales From Shakespeare. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.—360 pp.— 

$2.00) 


BOOKS FOR 
PUPILS 





The Good Bad Boy by Gerald T. 
Brennan is the diary of the life of a 
typically American boy. Pompey 
Briggs begins his story the morning he 
enters the eighth grade. He continues 
faithfully to recount all the scrapes, dis- 
appointments, excitement, and fun of 
his entire school year. Pompey is no 
sissy. By dint of hard work (and not 
a few prayers) he makes the basketball 
team only to be suspended not many 
weeks later when the principal catches 
him smoking. By that time he is thor- 
oughly ashamed of his actions, not that 
he wants to admit the fact, and after 
a while is permitted to take his place 
on the team again. 

That is only one of Pompey’s ad- 
ventures. 

We are sure that all boys will enjoy 
this little book. There is nothing of the 
hero about Pompey; he’s just an aver- 
age boy. But Father Brennan has told 
his story so well that an average boy 
becomes a favorite storybook character. 
(Bruce Publishing Co.—128 pp.— 

$1.35) 

Famous American Athletes of Today 
by Harold Kaese outlines the success 
stories of many of America’s great in 
the field of sport. There are short biog- 
raphies of “Lefty” Grove and “Bucky” 
Walters—two great baseball players— 
along with stories about tennis stars, ice 
skaters, football players, 
pions, and others. 

This is definitely a book which will 
please older boys. But it is more than 
that. The lessons in the lives of all 
these champions are those of study, 
perseverance, preparation, and _ hard 
work. A teacher, trying to put across 
the idea that one must be prepared for 
whatever field of endeavor is his choice, 
can do no better than to point out anal- 
ogies in the lives of athletes. Where all 
else fails, an athlete will still capture 
the imagination of a growing boy. 
(L. C. Page Company—463 pp.—$2.50) 
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LET'S READ MORE - 


GRACE E. KING 


Let’s read again, as the Christmas 
season approaches, some of the good 
old books; such as, Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol and The Bird’s Christmas Carol 
—not only silently for our own pleas- 
ure, but aloud for the benefit of others. 
For these are books that foster the 
spirit of good will to all men, the spirit 
of Christmas and brotherly love. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s translation 
from the Italian of Papini’s Life of 
Christ is most apropos at this time. It 
tells of war’s turning people’s thoughts 
to the gospel in earlier days as now, 
and expresses the conviction that “the 
sole solution of the evil of the world 
is the transtormation of human souls.” 
In the author’s desire to reach all read- 
ers—those who have no church affilia- 
tions or professions of faith as well as 
believers—he has made his book popu- 
lar and readable as possible. Mrs. 
Fisher in her translation has preserved 
this laudable quality. 

For humorous and light reading Mrs. 
Appleyard’s Year by Louise Kent is 
good. The Fighting Littles by Booth 
Tarkington and Soap Behind the Ears 
by Cornelia Otis Skinner are also 
wholesome and refreshing. Marguerite 
Lyon’s new book titled And the Green 
Grass Grows All Around is a collection 
of humorous tales of the Ozarks in 
which the author portrays picturesquely 
the manners and customs of the natives 
in that part of the Midwest. She re- 
veals a remarkable awareness of nature 
and all its beauties, and lets one feel 
the charm of the place as she imparts 
her ecstacies to her readers. 

Fred L. Holmes has given us Badger 
Sinners, George Washington Traveled 
This Way, and Abraham Lincoln Trav- 
eled This Way which seem to fit admir- 
ably into our program of current in- 
terest. 

Then there is Assignment to Berlin 
by Harry W. Flannery who was sent 
from the United States to Berlin to 
cover the war news for Columbia Broad- 
casting Company over the Nazi-con- 
trolled radio. Succeeding William 
Shirer, Mr. Flannery had a special chal- 
lenge to meet, as Shirer was not easy to 
follow. Having read William Shirer’s 
Berlin Diary, one avidly delves into his 
successor’s account of affairs in Nazi- 
land. There is more than passing in- 
terest in Assignment to Berlin. It covers 
part of 1941 and 1942, treating of peo- 
ple and places that all of us desire to 
know more about; such as, Mr. Hess, 


Max Schmeling, Churchill, Wodehouse; 


Belgium, 
Greece. 


Poland, Holland, Crete, and 
This is a personal-experience 
story as well as a vivid picture of the 
everyday life among the masses in Ger- 
many today. 

Victory Through Air Power by Major 
A. P. de Seversky is an experienced, 
airminded man’s analysis of the use of 
aeronautics in the conduct of this war, 
with his convictions as to the vital part 
air power must play in order that we 
may come out victorious. The merit of 
the book is evidenced by the more-than- 
ordinary attention it is attracting in in- 
formed circles, and the consequent fav- 
orable comment. 

In juvenile literature we again rec- 
ommend Florence Barry’s excellent 
work titled A Century of Children’s 
Books. It tells of the development of 
books for children as apart from adult 
publications, and it follows the efforts 
of educators in this field of endeavor 
all through the eighteenth century. 
There was Richard Steele who in order 
to determine the necessary qualities of 
a child’s book made a careful study of 
the likes and dislikes of his own two 


God-children; and as an educator put | 


into practice the results of his experi- 
mentation. 

This decision to cater to child inter- 
est as exemplified in Steele’s procedure 
disrupted the theories of his predeces- 
sor John Locke who had greatly in- 
fluenced reading in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and much of whose influence had 
carried over into Steele’s time. Locke 
would have adults enjoy the romances 
while children must be confined to facts 
and morals. Now this situation was 
reversed. The youthful God-children 
freely expressing themselves in 
of fairies and in The 
Tatler, and offering criticism pro and 
con. 


were 


favor sprites 


Soon publishers and printers began 
to take into account the tastes and mooie 
of children. Chapbooks containing the 
elements of romance, enchantment, ad- 
venture found their way into the ped- 
dler’s pack to be distributed to chil- 
dren here and there. The Crusades, the 
travels of Marco Polo, and entertain- 
ment for the French Court furnished 
much of the material for the Chap- 
book. While style and description were 
lacking, action was there in abundance 
with the result that the Chapbook was 


actually the original juvenile publica- | interesting article in its entirety. 
It has been the nucleus around | help them cope with situations which 


tion. 
which all of the others have been built. 
(To be continued next month) 
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4, MODELING PLASTIC 


-.. CAN BB FIRED 
In AN ORDINARY 
EITCHEN OVEN 


Now your students can make lovely, 
pottery easil 


black, white, § oz, bottles, {5¢ ench 


Write for Free Encycl of 
Arts Materials, listing 7 items 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. J, 425 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








SHOULD CHILDREN PLAY 
WITH WAR TOYS? 


The following paragraphs have been 
taken from an article appearing in the 
November 1942 issue of the Woman’s 
Home Companion. They were written 
by Adele McKinnie, child psychologist, 
whose work as a nursery school director 
has given her ample opportunity to 
study this problem. 


Children naturally carry out through 
play the activities they see and hear 
about. Their fathers are going into the 
army and navy, their mothers are doing 
war work. They know about air wardens 
and airplane spotters. There are dim- 
outs and blackouts. They look at pic- 
tures in magazines, they hear radio 
news, they see movies. They can’t help 
knowing about the war. They are in it 
too. 

Facing that fact, mothers who under- 
stand children realize that children will 
naturally play war games and will like 
war toys too. 

Children are active little dynamos 
whose muscles and feelings need constant 
exercise. Playing commandos and en- 
campments today instead of Indians and 
explorers of yesterday is not only nat- 
ural but healthy. By experimenting 
and exploring, they get things out of 
their systems. Our contribution is to 
suggest as many desirable outlets as 
possible. 

. So the answer to war play and 
war toys seems to be twofold. We must 
be wise in dealing with the inevitable 
war play. We must be resourceful in 
finding constructive outlets and substi- 
tutes for children’s natural urge to re- 
produce what they see their elders do. 


We recommend that teachers read this 
It will 


arise in the classroom as well as in the 
home. 
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CHRISTMAS 
Built-Up 
Panel Posters 














The built-up panel poster affords ex- 
cellent motivation, giving a visual 
presentation, and a new child- 
experience. Each set contains four 
background panels printed on heavy 
construction paper 12x36 inches. 
Brightly colored poster papers, al- 
ready printed for cutting and pasting 
on the background are supplied. 
Each place is keyed for guidance. 
Full instructions furnished. 


CHRISTMAS 
PICTURE 
POSTERS 





IN PANEL 
TO BUILD U 


The set consists of four 
attractive scenes: 


No. 1 Santa Claus’ Toy Shop. 


No. 2 Santa Claus Near the House 
Top with his Sleigh and 
Reindeer. 


No. 3 Christmas Morning around the 
Tree. (Including Toys and 
Fireplace.) 


No. 4 A Choir Group Singing Christ- 
mas Carols. 


SET No. 705 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


OTHER SETS 
AVAILABLE 
ESKIMO 
SET No. 708.............. PRICE 50 CENTS 


DESERT LIFE 
SET No, 711.............. PRICE 50 CENTS 


LAND TRANSPORTATION 
SET No. 706.............. PRICE 50 CENTS 





Order Today From 
Junior Arts and Activities 
740 RUSH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A CRECHE EVERY 
CHILD CAN MAKE 


Any box in the general shape of a 
shoe box may be used for this project. 
Turn the box so that the open top faces 
the viewer. Paint a background of the 
distant city of Bethlehem, the star, and 
the angel on the back of the box. 

From cardboard (or cutting paper 
mounted on cardboard) cut figures to 
represent those present at the first 
Christmas. Do not forget that you may 
have as many shepherds as you like. 
Additional animals besides the ox and 
the donkey may be made. These fig- 
ures should be drawn freehand by the 
children. If they are crude, no matter; 
it is the sincerity with which the chil- 
dren enter into this project which 
counts. 

After the figures have been sketched, 
they should be colored. Poster paints 


: “a 


tym. CaN 


or crayons should be used but bright 
colors should predominate on the robes 
of most of the figures. 

When the figures have been cut and 
colored, they should be mounted on 
small blocks of wood so that they can 
be made to stand. The blocks will look 
even more inconspicuous if they are 
painted a dull brown or green. 

Boys and girls may arrange the fig- 
ures in any manner which pleases them. 
They may use their creches to tell the 
Christmas story to their parents and 
friends. 

The outside of the box may be deco- 
rated or painted a solid color. If can- 
dles and Christmas greens are placed 
around each creche, the children will 
be proud to exhibit them in their 
homes. 
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CHRISTMAS CANDLES FOR YOUR PARTY 


Candles have always been a part of 
the Christmas celebration. There is an 
old Irish custom, still practiced in many 
homes, of placing a decorated candle in 
the window on Christmas Eve to guide 
the Holy Infant to one’s house. 

Making Christmas candles in appro- 
priate shapes is easy and produces at- 
tractive gifts, also. 

Melt old candles or paraffin (to which 
coloring has been added) in a metal 
kitchen utensil. Cookie cutters in 
Christmas shapes serve as molds. Muf- 
fin tins may also be used. Rather hard 
twine is suitable for wicks. 

Place the twine in the bottom of the 
mold, pour the melted paraffin into it, 
and make certain that the wick sticks 
out in the center of the candle. Let 
the candles harden thoroughly. When 
hard, warm them slightly in order to 
remove them from the molds. 

Cut pieces of plywood or make bases 
of clay which has been allowed to 


harden. It is desirable to have these 
bases if the candles are made in the 
cookie cutters because these molds are 
rather shallow. Use the candles as place 
favors at a Christmas party or dinner. 
They will also look attractive as decora- 
tions around a creche. 

Molds in the shapes of stars, bells. 
animals, and so on are good. Additional 
details about making candles may be 
found in the December 1941 issue of 
Junior Arts and Activities. 
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DIRECTIONS 


TO MAKE 
TO DO 
TO READ 


For Every 
BOY & GIRL 




















We are very grateful to the teachers 
who have ordered ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE for their pupils. It has helped 
us reach the boys and girls with practical, 
educational, character-building material 
they like. This work material not only 
helps the pupils, but assists the teacher 
so much. 


1 Each book contains 30 pages and covers. The 
® covers are printed in two colors. 


2 Many of the project pages are the same as 

® those in JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 
Therefore, every pupil has individual work 
pages—which saves your time. 


3 ACTIVITIES ON PARADE is published in 2 
8 books— 

Book 1—for grades 1 to 4 

Book 2—for grades 5 to 8 


4 THE CLUB PLAN—Form a club in your 

® class. Every Tuesday and Thursday each 
pupil brings lc to school. The club treasurer 
records this on the Roll Call. During a month, 
each child will have 9c to his credit which 
pays for his book. You are then reimbursed 
for the month's order of books. 


5 THE ROLL CALL SHEET—It is red, 

® white, and blue. Has space for the names of 
all the pupils in your class and space to check 
off the pennies as they are received. 


& PARENTS’ LETTER—If you desire, we 

® shal] furnish a letter for each pupil to take 
home to his parents. This letter explains the 
work you are doing for the children and how 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE will help them. 


7 REMEMBER —When using the club plan, 
® the books do not cost you anything. All we 

osk is that you help share the small cost of 
packing and shipping. 


Ses 


FOR EVERY MEMBER 
OF YOUR CLASS 


You must agree, the most successful way to 
produce the best, most satisfactory Christmas 
projects is to give each pupil complete, illustrated 
directions. That is exactly what ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE will do for you and your class. 

The December issue of ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE is chock-full of Christmas material — 
things to make, cards and decorations, woodwork, 
etc. Just think of the hours of planning and work 
the December ACTIVITIES ON PARADE can save 
you this month. 

ACTIVITIES ON PARADE has been im- 
proved, also. If you used ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE last spring, you will find ACTIVITIES 
ON PARADE is now better than ever. The en- 
thusiasm expressed by teachers and pupils proves 
this point. May we ask that you order early this 
year, it will help us get the books to you early. 





GUARANTEED 


After your pupils examine and use the books 
for one week, if they are not thrilled and happy 
and show a deeper interest in their work, and 
if you do not believe the use of the books will 
enable you to achieve a greater success with 
your class and save you time, effort, and money 
—you may return the unused portion of the 
books and the full cost will be refunded. Isn't 
that offer fair enough? 


ORDER TODAY TO INSURE EARLY DELIVERY 





ORDER FORM 


Send Your Order Today To Insure Early Delivery 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please ship the DECEMBER “ACTIVITIES ON PARADE” which I have specified below. 














I oo bd Sake a sas WHERSS wl re MERE O Sines OM Rae DEES ATS ATEN DMRS TON Sawa eles 
PN PEPE TTT Terre Ts. re re ee ee te ery ky 
eer ere ere ee reer gr cory aap lar acta as alin Gig ntact 
BOOKS QUANTITY AMOUNT 
9c PER COPY BOOK 1 $ 
SHIPPING CHARGES BOOK 2 $ 
For an order of 
5S books or less—add 15c AMOUNT FOR $ 
i 39 peske odd hae Br Baa ae 
21 to 50 books—add le per book TOTAL $ 








Over 50 books—add %c per book 





I enclose (] money order; [] check; (J stamps, for the total amount. 
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CLASSROOM CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS 


If, this year, it is impossible for you 
to have a Christmas tree in your class- 
room, perhaps you can use evergreen 
boughs placed in a large flowerpot or 
vase to make the room look festive. The 
boughs may be arranged to give the 
effect of a small tree and if the cus- 
tomary Christmas decorations are 
placed on the green branches the pic- 
ture will be complete. 

Decorations, in general, will have to 
exclude foil papers in their construc- 
tion, but attractive hangings can be 
made nevertheless. For example, balls 
of cotton, wrapped in bright-colored 
crepe paper tied with colored ribbon, 
can be hung on any tree with confidence 





that the finished 
beautiful and gay. 


decoration will be 


Children have long made _ paper 
chains to use on Christmas trees. If 
care is given to keep the chains tight 
instead of loose and if more colors than 
the usual red and green are used, the 
chains can add a great deal to the ap- 
pearance of the tree. 





Vases filled with pine boughs on 
which cones may be seen will add a 
festive air. 

Blackboard decorations are important 


at Christmastime and, if the class has 
no other representation of the Christ- 
mas story, such a picture on the black- 
board will be attractive and fill a defi- 
nite need. Blackboard pictures of char- 
acters from Christmas stories—Tiny 
Tim and Bob Cratchit from Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol and others of a simi- 
lar nature—might be used to illustrate 
these stories which will surely be read 
at the Christmas season. 


A DRAWING EASEL 


y 
VALENTINA S. PETERS 


A convenient and inexpensive draw- 
ing easel can be made from any card- 
board box that is sealed on all sides, top, 
and bottom. 
excellent. 

If a tall easel is wanted, cut out the 
top and both ends of the box, Fig. (1). 
If a low and wide easel is needed, cut 


The giant cereal boxes are 


out the top, bottom, and one long end. 
Fig. (2). Fasten the two free ends at 
the top with one or two paper clips, 
Figs. (3) and (4). This makes a tent 
or triangular-shaped easel with the 
thickness of the box as a base. 


When no box is available. a large 
piece of corrugated cardboard or any 
other kind of cardboard can be scored 
and folded into the same shapes, Fig. 
(5). Care must be taken especially in 
the tall easel to have the base wide 
enough to balance the upright pieces of 
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cardboard. Three and one-half to four 
inches is a satisfactory width of base 
for a twelve- to eighteen-inch height. If 
the back piece is a little shorter than the 
front, it will stand better and will stay 
in place on a chalk tray. 

The drawing specimen can be mounted 
or pinned onto the easel. The easel 
then can be placed on a table, pupil’s or 
teacher’s desk, chalk tray, etc. 

Pictures, articles, or nature specimens 
for close study can be placed on both 
sides of the easel. When not in use this 
easel can be opened and put away flat 
without danger of being torn. 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


Did you know that you can 

subscribe for ACTIVITIES ON 

PARADE on a yearly basis, 
either Book 1 or Book 2? 


, $2.00 
PER YEAR 


You may also subscribe for 
both Book 1 and Book 2 at a 
combination price of 


$3.80 


Activities on Parade 
740 RUSH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











October 1, 1942 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24,1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933. 
Of BL sey ARTS AND ACTIVITIES MAGA. 
ZINE published monthly except July one poe 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1942 
State of Illinois) .. 
County of Cook 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Earl J 
Jones, who having been duly —, Fee si to 
law, deposes and says that he editor of 
the JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES maga- 
zine and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
—_ of this form, to wit: 
That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
PP managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Jones Publishing Co., 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Editor, Earl J. Jones, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, Ann Oberhauser, 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill; Business Manager, 
(none). 
2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If owned by a 
corporation, the names and address of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) 
Jones Publishing Co., 740 Rush St., Chicago, Il 
Earl J. Jones, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Il. 
Maurice B, Nugent, 900 N. Euclid Ave., Oak 
Park, Il. 
Walter Graham, 1000 Woodbine, Oak Park, Ill 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
Earl J. Jones, President; Maurice B. Nugent, 
Vice President; Walter Graham, Vice President 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the hooks of the company but also, in cases wher¢ 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
hooks of the company as trustees or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the names of the person or cor 
poration for whom such trustee is acting is given: 
also that the two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and his affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 
5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
is (This information is required from daily publi 
cations only.) 
Earl J. Jones, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day 
of October 1942 
(Seal.) 1. G. Wing 
(My commission expires February 14, 1944) 
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THE CARPENTER WITHOUT A HAMMER 


The carpenter without a hammer is handicapped 
in doing his job. So it is with a teacher who does 
not have the postman deliver her own personal 
copy of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. You will 
find it so much more helpful to have your copy on 
your desk every hour of the day ready to use. 
Don't be without it. 


Save Money — Order in Combination 








































JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


with with 
THE INSTRUCTOR.......... $5.50 THE GRADE TEACHER...... $5.50 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


with 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. ..$5.50 











Make your selections from the list below— if you do not see what you want, let us 
know. We can furnish any magazines you desire, 


Make up your own clubs from the list below. For only one magazine, use price in the first column. 
For two or more to the same address, use prices in second column. For another publication and 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, use price in the third column. If you want to order two or more 
publications along with JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, add the prices given in the second 
column, plus $2.75, the club price for JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 





Pub. Club pa Ay E Pub. Club pan ay = J 
Price Price and Activities Price Price and Activities 
$1.25 $1.00 Canadian Nature (5 issues)..... $3.75 Bas SRS “HOME. 6 ookic ciceSbinwad $6.00 
2.50 2.25 Child Life (Teachers Edition).... 5.00 1.50 1.50 NINN oie oe oad accmmine 4.25 
3.00 3.00 Children’s Activities ........... 5.75 3.00 2.75 Popular Mechanics ............ 5.50 
1.50 1.40 Children’s Play Mate .......... 4.15 3.00 3.00 Reauers Uigest ............... 5.75 
75 ae err eee 3.50 2.00 2.00 dia sin wis Godse: ei 4.75 
2.50 2.25 ahi hws ios bie e be tibeler’ 5.00 2.00 2.00 eee 4.75 
2.00 none io a wien wie ae 5.00 4.00 3.80 i os ese. beeen 6.55 
3.00 2.75 Nature Magazine ............. 5.50 1.00 1.00 WOO WOM onc cece vesecns 3.75 


*Special to teachers only 


ORDER NOW-—PAY LATER 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 1 New (J Renewal 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois D-42 


[] Please send me JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, one year, $3.00. 
[] Please send me JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES in combination with, 








This order 
fr a a Se ee nt = isd 3 xy HRI eiotse lowe. ek 


(0 Which I am enclosing 
Pe eee eee ee ear cae or 


(CI will remit on or before 

















A CHRISTMAS 
Suggestion 


* 


This year it is rather difficult to get the usual 
variety of Christmas gifts for your pupils, 
such as pencil sets, etc. 

So, may we offer a suggestion? Give your 
pupils a copy of the Christmas ACTIVITIES 
ON PARADE. 


You may wish them to use some of the ideas 
in class before Christmas. In this case there 
will still be ample material for them to use 
at home during the holiday vacation. 

If this suggestion fits your plans—then turn 
to page 45 and use the coupon to order the 
number of copies you need. For class or 
home — ACTIVITIES ON PARADE will fill 
the bill for Christmas. 


* 


ANOTHER 
CHRISTMAS 


Suggestion 


With your Christmas gift to the children, in- 
clude a number of United States War 
Stamps. Children are enthusiastic pur- 
chasers of these stamps of liberty and will 
welcome them along with ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE, toys, and candy. 


wn. 

















SAND 
FOR SAND PAINTING 


Many art materials are hard to get, but 
SAND is still available in twenty bright, at- 
tractive colors. 


Sand painting has long been one of the 
most popular crafts. Older pupils, as well 
as the younger ones, enjoy coloring pictures 
with sand. It is easy to handle but gives a 
very pleasing effect. 

Ten colors of sand, and twelve pictures printed on six- 


ply cardboard ready for coloring. The ten colors of 
sand and 12 pictures 3% inches by 7 inches...... $1.00 


There are four ounces each of ten colors of sand in 
each box. 


Box No. 1—Flesh, red, blue, green, brown, yellow, 
black, white, orange, and purple. 


Box No. 2—Teal blue, light blue, light green, gray 
green, pink, gray, tan, light brown, light red, and 
lavender. 


Prices for Extra Pictures 


Ce Get OO TF GIONS ic csicncivaccccxe 25 
WOO GU OF TE WICIEIG, «6c ccc csinccstens AS 
og Be SO eer err 75 
Se Obie GE TF Wok oo ccs enseces $1.00 


FINGER PAINTING SUPPLIES 


12 Colortabs, three each of red, yellow, green and 
violet, with formula for making finger paint paste. ..15c 


Special Paper for Finger Painting, 50 sheets, 11x17 
SRE herent end centvas dns naenreewnenne 40c 


30 COPING SAW PATTERNS—Single copy....... 25c 


COPING SAW PATTERNS with pictures and designs 
for wood burning. These are original patterns. Each 
pattern has a decorative picture or design for wood 
burning. Many of the designs lend themselves to color- 
ing as well as wood burning. The coping saw patterns 
include: what-not shelves, neck-tie holders, calendars, 
thermometers, hot dish pad holders, book covers, wall 
plaques, etc. 


Instructions and 48 patterns, postpaid.......... $1.00 


COPING SAW PATTERNS with pictures and designs 
for metal tapping, metal tapping and embossing and 
metal embossing with colors. Patterns with instructions, 
| OE ye er ree $1.00 


GAMES—A 28-page booklet containing 117 games 
suitable for school ground, school room, social gather- 
ings, picnics, etc. 


GAMES WITH MUSIC—A 28-page booklet of games 
with music. No social gathering is dull if you have 
these song games. Excellent material to help in the 
teaching of rhythm. 


EVERYBODY SING—28 pages of old familiar songs, 
excellent for school, home and community singing. 


FAVORITE HYMNS—28 pages of olc familiar hymns 
with music. 


Game and Music Books, any combination, one copy. .10c 
12 copies, 75c; 20, $1.00; 50, $2.00; 100, $3.00 


E. P. GETCHELL 


VALLEY CITY, N. D. 
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GOOD TEACHERS 


SUPERVISORS 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


ee Se 


ROCKY IMT TEAC CHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT Bann BLoc Denver. Coco 





WM. RUFFER, PH. D. MGR. 


Write For Information and 
Enrollment Card — Unex- 
celled Service — Estab- 
lished 1906 — Copyright 
Booklet “How To Apply, 
etc.” Free to Members, 50c 
to Non-Members — Every 
Teacher Needs It. 


Largest Most Successful 
Agency In The West 


®& 
SPECIAL SERVICE 


This Will Be a Big Placement 
Year—Write For Information 











CURRENT EVENTS 
STREAMLINED 


NEWSWEEK 


NEWSWEEK simplifies your teach- 
ing problems .. . fills the need for 
a modern teaching aid that can be 





used in conjunction with the regular | 


school curriculum for social study 
classes. 





Newsweek } 





THE 
MAGAZINE 
OF NEWS 
SIGNIFICANCE 





TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THE 


| SPECIAL EDUCATORS’ RATE 


ONE YEAR $9325 


(REGULAR PRICE, ONE YEAR $5.00) 


ORDER NOW 
See Listing on Inside Back Cover 














What You Ley With 
WAR STAMPS 


Essential in the equipment of ev- 
ery Soldier, Sailor, Marine or Flyer 
is a first aid kit, consisting of band- 
ages and antiseptics for instantane- 
ous use. These materials are 
packed into a compact box and cost 
about $1.50 each. 














We need millions of these first aid 
kits for emergency treatment, They 
are also used by Red Cross work- 
ers, in field hospitals and wherever 
needed until hospital treatment 
may be obtained. Every student 
could buy one or more of these kits 
through purchase of War Stamps. 
The Schools At War program will 
show you how to buy Stamps regu: 


larly. U.S. Treasury Department 











BACK COPIES of Junior ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


CHOCK-FULL OF HELPFUL, USABLE MATERIAL « 
THEY ARE SELLING FAST « LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 


We have on hand a stock of back copies. These 


Look at these bargain prices, then check the 








copies are as valuable as they were the month copies you desire, on the coupon below. 


they were printed. We now offer you this oppor- : 3 F. — ee eee a : oan 
tunity to acquire these back copies at special low Over 12 cr ieee 12e « mae 
prices. 


Our supply of some months is very 


With all orders for 6 or more, we will include a free sample 
limited, so order now. 


copy of “ACTIVITIES ON PARADE,” the children’s edition, 
see ad on page 45. 


ORDERS FROM CANADA MUST INCLUDE AN ADDITIONAL 4c PER BOOK TO COVER SHIPPING CHARGES. 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 RUSH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





1938 1939 1940 1941 


1938 1939 1940 1941 


| 
| 
= 
| 
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Please send me an order of 
back copies of J. A.& A. Send 
ica cvrcase cond copies which 
I have checked, total amount 



































Please Check ......... 0 


If we are out of stock of some 


of the copies you checked, may 
RR, EE eee Ts EVAL, he LORD OTE Che mere ee +o 
EE, ker ctssasiarevcewonesn oO 
ADDRESS 


eee eee ee eer eee e eee eeeeeeeeeseseeeeseeseeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeseeeeses 


or Earlier Copies... .ccsccsces 0 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 
eighbor / 


We dedicate this page to you to show 

our thanks and appreciation for the 

privilege we have enjoyed in knowing 
you and in serving you. 


ALBERT WHITMAN & CO. 
560 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Supplementary Reading and Library Books 


« 
WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


532 WEST 2nd ST., DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Art and Craft Supplies 


@ 
HAYES SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


115 BIDDLE AVE., WILKINSBURG, PA. 
School Supplies and Workbooks 


& 
WILDER & CO. 


1038 CROSBY ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art and Craft Supplies 


ACTIVITIES ON PARADE 
740 RUSH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Children’s Work and Play Magazine 


e 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Publishers of Recreational Material 


e 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


425 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Supplies 


a 
LEISURECRAFTS 


1037 S. GRAND AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Art and Craft Supplies 
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